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DAN GRIDLEY, : BES eas : ; 

IOKRL E ; tenor, will sing a group of modern Eng- FLORENCE LAMONT HINMAN 
NOEL EADIE, lish songs at the Beethoven Association’s (right), vocal teacher of Denver, Col., and member of the 1932 
soprano of the late Chicago Civic Opera, in front of the Berlin concert at Town Hall, New York. faculty of the Austro-American Conservatory at Mondsee, 
Staatsoper, where it is rumored she may be heard before long. November 21. Austri ith L Itzinger (cellist) and Fr Krombholz (man- 
ager). Former Crown Prince Wilhelm of Germany, as well as 

the local nobility, attended their joint recital. 


WALTER GIESEKING - — ELISABETH GIRARD, 
mn i his tr 0 daughters in the hills at Wiesbaden. Recent appearances of the pianist besides DR. LEOPOLD DAMROSCH., soprano and pupil of ged tie 
t Wiesbaden, included a performance of the Emperor Concerto and a Mozart concerto in the vs PRS se” { ai as Gardini, now on tour with the Cat anc 
te Theatre in Darmstadt, and Hindemith’s second concerto with the Berlin Philharmonic, . great gure Th AMENICON muse, g oes the Fiddle Company. Besides her regu- 
broadcast. At present Mr. Gieseking is in Hanover. would have been 100 years old on Octo- lar part in the production Miss Girard 


the latter concert having been | > ; 
ber 22. is understudy for a leading role. 





A PRIMA DONNA ON VACATION, 
Rosa Ponselie spent most of the summer in St. Moritz, St rland, making brief visits to Italy and France. The picture at the left shows her out for a walk with Whiskers, and, 
t the extreme , ready to take her medicine. In the upper group, in Milan, are, left to right: back row—Edith Prilik, Miss Ponselle’s secretary; Miss Ponselle, Signor Ichilio 
noted Italian lawyer), Mrs. Earl Lewis, Marjorie Lewis and Signor Gatti-Casassa; front row—Mme. Fraschini, Signora Gatti-Casazza (Rosina Galli), Helen Lewis and 
wis (treasurer of the Metropolitan Opera Company). In the lower-center picture Miss Ponselle i St. Moritz, on a fishing trip with Richard Crooks. The two insets 
te ) the prima donna with Toti Fraschini, Italian golf champion, and (right) with Mme. Fraschini, Miss Prilik and Signor Foligno. 


(See Inside Back Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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WM. L. CALHOUN, A.M., Mus.D. 


TeacHER oF PIANO 
Method grounded upon the entire development 
rather than some phase of the art. 
790 Riverside Drive, New York BRadhurst 2-3729 





Mme. REGINA A. DE SALES 
VOICE AND REPERTORY 
10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 
Violinist~Teacher—Conductor Educational Alliance Orchestra 
ANNA S. STRASSNER 

Pianist—Teacher, Formerly with Institute of Musical Art 
211 Bedford Park Blvd., N. Y. Tel. SEdgwick 3-1536 





WALTER GOLDE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 113 West 57th St., New York City 
Telephone CIrcle 7-2433 





ARTHUR ROSENSTEIN 
: Accompanying 
Coaching in Opera, Lieder, Modern and 


Classical Vocal Art 
600 West 111th St., New York City. CAth. 8-6965 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEACH HER Bo SINGING 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New a City 
26 Gramercy ‘ity 


ark, New "pie 
Tel. GRamercy 5- 








JORGE C. BENITEZ 


MUSICAL COURIER 


MRS, JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 


Endorsed by 1500 
defects adjusted 


Established in N. Y. City, 1901. 


artists in the musical world. All vocal 


rn Hall, 154 West 57th St., N. Y. 
9 oe By Telephone—CIrcle 7-1472 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


The Riviera, 790 Riverside ex New York 
Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 








PERRY AVERILL 
ARITONE 


ae or SINGING 
Studio: 210 East 68th Street, e,-. 4 York 


Telephone: RHinelander 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 








FRANCIS MOORE 


Pianist, Tracer, ACCOMPANIST 
169 East 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone REgent 4-8226 


FRANCIS ROGERS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





JANET SPENCER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: MOnument 2-8753 


ARLINE REYNOLDS SMITH 


SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


8 $ 
New York: 160 W. 73rd St., Studio 5-I_ Tel.: TRaf. 17-6700 
Philadelphia: 2018 Walnut St. Tel.: Locust 3631 





HUGH PORTER 


ORGANIST ann CHOIRMASTER 
Second Presbyterian Church, New York 





WALTER W. PLOCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
121 West 67th Street, New York 


ORGANIST Address 
ORATORIO SOCIETY 600 W. 122nd St., Telephone TRafalgar 7-4625 
oF N. Y. New York 








GEORGE I. TILTON 


WILLIAM S. BRADY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


VOICE TRAINING 
in all its branches 


OrGanist AND CHOIRMASTER 
Tuirp Paessyterian Cuurcn 
N. Warren St., above W. Hanover, Trenton, N. J. 


Studio: 137 West 86th St. New York 


Tel. SChuyler 4-3580 


250 West 82nd Street, New York 
Tel. TRafalgar 7-9453 





EDGAR SCHOFIELD 


Member of the American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing 
Endorsed by Epwarp Jounson of Metropolitan 


0. 
171_West 71st Street, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-9527 





WALTER LEARY 


Baritone 
Teacher of Singing 
22 West 85th St., New York City 
Telephone SUsquehanna 7-0123 





EDWIN McARTHUR 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 


Studio: 350 West 57th St., New York City 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Appointments by letter or telephone only 
828 Carnegie Hall, New York COlumbus 5-0693 





WALTER SQUIRE 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND THEORY 
Studio: 101 East 74th Street, New York 
Telephone: BUtterfield 8-6090 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


— OF SINGING 
House Bidg., 1425 a N. Y. 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. 


Telephones: PEnnsylvanis 6-2634 and mee 1429 





BURNHAM-WRAGG 


PIANO SCHOOL 
Steinway Hall, New York City 


THUEL BURNHAM RUSSEL WRAGG 
(Private Lessons and (Piano and Keyboard 
Master Classes) Harmony) 


Bteinwoy Pianos Used 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 

rane SINGING L scmoot Ca) 

“A tie af Readers” No Instrument used 
gy on | ADVANCED CLASSES FORMING 
features of the’ Gali. Paris-Cheve System 

N. Y. 

1425 Broodway, . Met Core Gentian, 


VOL. CV—NO. 18 
WHOLE NO. 2742 


. 


Tel. Trenton 5066 








DEANE DOSSERT 


Voice Specialist 


9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 


ELSA HILGER, CeE.uist 
MARIA HILGER, Vio.tnist 


GRETA HILGER, Pianist 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 








JOHN R. OATMAN 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 


MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
pags of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in possession of my method of 
singing, he i +4 a to form great artists.” 
rancesco Lam: 
Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





WM. EARL BROWN 


Author of the well known book 
WISDOM,” with maxims of Lamperti. 


This book may be obtained from sauele houses 


and booksellers. Price $2. 


“We can think of no book = 5 es ee in isolated 
jewels 


of thought.”—The 5 


Address: 57 W. a 8 Street, New York 
Tel.: SUsquehanna 7-1079 


“VOCAL 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
Organist at Sesquicentennial Exposition 


Piano, me wo anp Harmony Instruction 


Studied ler Scharwenka and Liszt 
N. Y. School aM Music and _ oe W. 92nd St. 
SChu eh 
Personal RB. West *T40th Street 
Tel. Audubon 3-1140 

















The World’s Greatest Musical Weekly 


The MUSICALCOURIER 


You surely wish to have a thorough and comprehensive 
weekly review of the world of music; fill out the accom- 
panying slip and become a subscriber of the MUSICAL 


COURIER. 


FREE! Coon’s Pocket 
Dictionary of Music 
Terms. Gives over 5,000 
definitions of terms and 
phrases in general use in 
— This offer is for 

ear’s subscription 
poe ids good for a lim- 
ited period. 








Mustcat Courter, 113 West 57th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
For enclosed $5.00 send the Musicat Courter for one 
year and include the dictionary. 
Trial offer: 3 months $1.25; 6 months $2.50. 


DEN. nine sk Diasndecdaccctevevensecesetesstawer esses 
Canada, $8.50 Foreign, $6.25 








Published wooly by Musical Courier Company. 
Class Matter Joey 8, | 


1883, at the Post 
cents. Yearly Subscription $5.00—Europe $6. 


eee 


Inc., 113 West 57th Street, New York. Rptered as Secon 
at New Yor 
$6.25—Canada $8.50 






EDOARDO PETRI 

TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY WORLD 
FAMOUS ARTISTS AND EDUCATORS 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 

1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2628 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Its Technique, Literature and Interpretation 
Member of Faculty of the Juilliard School of Music 
Director of Music in the Barrington School for Girls 


Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 








HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 


Phone: a? 7-6625 
Summer Session, Oneonta, N. Y., July-September 





MARY KEEGAN 
Vocat Coach—AccompaNist—TEACHER 
Radio Program Director—N. Y. Stations 
342 West 71st St., New York SUs. 7-9763 





STUART ROSS 
Coacu-AccoMPANIST 
260 West End Avenue, New York 
Telephone SUsquehanna 7-5720 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
884 West End Ave., Cor. 103rd St., New York 
Telephone ACademy 2-1588 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 








ALBERTO BIMBONI 


ConpDUCTOR 
Member of Faculty Curtis Institute of Music, Phila. 
and Faculty of Music Dept. of University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 
380 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Telephone MOnument 2-1328 








MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development. 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Srupros: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: PEnn. 6-4119, 6-2634 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
New York 





MARION LUYSTER DEVOE 


Soprano—Or gan 
TEACHER oF Youu Pram 
Assistant to Wilbur A. Layster in Sight Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 freegrey: 
New York, and 42 Rockwood Ave., Baldwin, l. I ¥. 





THE CARL FIQUE STUDIOS 


Piano, Ome. Violin, Theory, Voice, Dramatic 
Action, rows Faculty: Mrs. Carl Fiqué 
Director; Riesberg; Bruno Timmermann; 
~~. Cotterell. Free Scholarships. 

So. PorTLanp Avz., Brooxtrn, N. Y., NEvins 8-3462 





ERNEST CARTER, Mus.Doc. 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - New York City 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SINGING TEACHER WHO SINGS 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: CHelsea 3-6911 





GINA CIAPARELLI-VIAFORA 
Formerly Leading rano Metrcpolitan 


Authority on Votcz he 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 

Studios: 37 Riverside Drive, New York 
Tel.: ENdicott 2-0252 
Auditions by Appointment Only 








id 
N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 


ne, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone CIrcle 7-5420 


FIFTY-THIRD 
YEAR 








4 

Katherine Carey, successor to Mrs. Babcock’s 

INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert end Schoel Positions Secured 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 7-2634 


WILDERMANN 


Institute of Music 
Authorized Local Center of Trinity College of Music 


Steinway Hall, N. Y. C. Address Secy., St. George, 8. 1. 





MUSICAL 


MARGARET ROBERTS 


SOPRANO 


Mgt.: Annie Friedberg, Fisk Building, New York 


SYLVIA TELL 


Dance Pepacocue AND DANSEUSE 
Chicago Musical College 








FRANK TAURITZ 


tes > in Faeenon, ITALian, a o.~ Saas 
DIOTION ; Lanovson space, 
1342- Teth St., Brooklyn, . a Tel. ely 6- 8146 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT TENOR ORATORIO 
Authority on voice production and breathing 
Exponent of Lilli Lehmann method 
Srupio: 915 CaRNneore Hatt, N.Y. RAvenswood 8-6965 


GRACE PANVINI 


Lyrie Coloratura 
OPERA—-CONCERT—RECITAL 
Address c/o J. Nola, 113 W. 57th St., 


MARGOLIS ait 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 








RADIO 
New York 
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John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., New York 


Wy 21tk 


VOCAL STUDIO 
New York City BUtterfield 8-4381 





50 East 77th St., 


>» SHAFFNER 


> SOPRANO— Soloist St. Bartholomew's Chure? 
28 East Ly 8t., ~y York 
H Telephone RHinelander 


FREDERIC WARREN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Lasso: 


PRIVATE AND NS 
of Teachers of Singing 


Member of American 
169 East 78th St., N. Y. C. Tel.: REgent 4-8226 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


American Composer-Pianist 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 
Address: La Mesa, Calif. 
N. ¥. C 


PAGANUCCI 


OPBRATIC COACH — ACCOMPANIST 
Rembrandt Studios, 152 W. 57th St., New York 
(Tel. NEvins 8-384¢ or ClIrele 1-9636 for Appointment) 


KINGSBURY-CERATI 


Vorce — Stace Tecunic — Diction 
Formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
70 Seventh Ave., New Yor ‘Helsea 3-7786 


ELEANOR STEELE 


SOPRANO 
40 East 66th Street 
New York City 


HALL CLOVIS 


ENOR 
40 Base 66th Street 
New York City 


mac SACERDOTE 
SCHOOL OF OPERATIC ART, in conjunction with the 
OPERATIC ART THEATRE 
Voice Development — Convert Repertory 
FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL 


SIGHT SINGING 


Amazingly quick and lasting results obtained by 
MME. C. TROTIN 
Author of “Key to Musicianship”’ 
Carnegie Hall Private Residence 
Studio 805 411 West 115th St 














TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


4 W. 40th St. 


agcern 
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Tel. 
UNiversity 4-3803 





Mr. and Mrs. 


HERMAN DEVRIES 


TEACHERS OF SINGING 
Address: Congress Hotel, Chicago. Har. 3800 





FLORENCE OSTRANDER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


21 Cohawney Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
817 Steinway Hall, New York City 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piano—Horace Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-4780 


BOIC E 


SINGING 
Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th * 
. Studio 717 


Studios 








New York Ci 


U 
. 
A 
N 
8. : ClIrele 7-018 





FLORENCE SIEGFRIED 


KAISER VOLLSTEDT 


Soprano Conductor-Pianist 
"Kimball Bldg., Chicago, Ill 


Mildred DILLING 


HARPIST 
Management: Haensel & Jones, 
Studio: 400 East 52nd St., N. Y. 


EUGENE DUBOIS 


PIANIST-TEACHER 
116 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone Circle 17-1953 





$oteen Hall, Y. 
° Plase’ 3 3- 8717 





Studio: 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA — CONCERT — RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, Ill. 


MME. CLAY-KUZDO 


voIce geseresics 
Free Auditions—Scholarsh:' 








Five Recent Years in i 
21 West 95th Street, New York 


KARLETON, HACKETT 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


RALPH DOUGLASS 


ist—Coach 
ioe or Piano 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 watard 


Riverside 9-014) 











TRafalgar 


ESTHER HARRIS 


or Pat § Prominent Pranists 
KIMBALL BUILDIN CHICAGO 


Sarah Peck More 


SOPRANO AND TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York Studio: 151 BE. 37th 8t. Tel. CAledonia 5-7732 
Hartford, Conn., Studio: (Wed. & Thurs.) 142 Whiting Lane 


CARL BUSCH 


Cantata “The Hunter's Horn” 
For Baritone, 2 Horns, Woman’s Chorus 
a. VT. Frrzsmmons, Publ., 509 8. Wabash Ave., —. ml. 


OLIV MAINE 


VOCAL ANALYST 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, New sy City 


Tel: STuyvesant 9-64 
MR. and MRS. 


HENRY HOLDEN H U ~ S 


Joint Recitals—Piano and Voice Spociatiets 
ervearts 809 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 57th St., Y 
Address: 144 E. 150th St., N. Y. Tel. Mott Haven - 0 ass 
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HARTMAN - VOLLMER 


Coach and Accompanist 
‘The perfect accompanist.”—Mme. Schumann-Heink 
Srup1o: 215 W. 75th 8t., N. Y. Tel: TRafalgar 17-2377 


ZEROLA 


Singer and Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 250 W. 88th St., N. Y. SChuyler 4-2335 


JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 


235 East 22nd Street, New York City 
Telephone STuyvesant 9-6531 


ODDONE SOMMOVIGO 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
in All Its Branches 
233 W. 72nd St., N. Y. Tel. TRa. 7-9465 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
608 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 


K R A F T 


Concert—TENOR—Oratorio 
President Columbia School of Musie 
Chicago, Ill 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 
Concert Organist 

















Columbia 
Chicago 








School of 
412 Fifth Ave., N. 


OTTO LUENING 


Composer—Conductor 
2% executive director Opers Dept. Eastman Sehoo! 
ocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y 


{ BUTLER = 








Concerts 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 
2 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ili. 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
71 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. MAin 4-6935 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SHERMAN Square Stupios: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tel. TRafalgar 17-6701 and ENdicott 2-0748 


IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
166 West 72nd Street, New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 


BEATRICE DESFOSSES 


Soprano 
Address c/o Mrs. Andrews, 33 Mitchell Ave. 
Flushing, L. I. Tel. FLushing 9-2360 


NATHANIEL ROBIN 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
708 Carnegie Hall, New York ClIrele 7-6620 


JOSEPHINE PATERNO 


Dramatic Soprano 
Opera—Concert—RECITAL 
Management: R. Toreto Telephone OLinville 5-0873 


WADEEHA ATIYEH 


SOPRANO—*“Spirit of the Mysterious East” 
Exclusive Direction: Jessie B. Hal 
610 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


























ANNA GROFF-BRYANT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 


Fine Arts Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 








The Center for 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD. 
11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDON, W. 1 











Complete Catalogues post free on application 














MU PHI EPSILON , 


National Honorary Musical Sorority 


National President: Dororny Paton, 1911 Austin Ave., Ann 


NaTIonAL CLus House anp 
HEADQUARTERS 
West 751 Street, New Yorx 
Telephone SUs, 7-988 
Home Bovironment for Maney Sendente 


Arbor, Mich NA M. WERDEHOFF, Mgr. 





VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. Clrele 7-3053 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the Americam Academy of Te-chers of Singing) 





EDWIN 


BARITONE 


157 W. 79th St., W.Y.C. 


SWAIN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Tel. SUs. 7-152 
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“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL yocai Music 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Broadway, New York 
Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


ROY JARMAN 


TENOR 
Opera—OraAToRI0—CONCERT 
825 Orchestra Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 
specialties 


Address—15 West llth St. N. Y. City 


ADOLPH PICK 


vee PEDAGOGUE — CONDUCTOR 
405 Rascher Avenue, soy Til, 
i se Leng Beach 2016 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 


Fine Arts Building 

A s THOMPSON PIANIST. 
Accompanist—Coach—Repertoire 

> F W. 56th St., N. Y. Circle 7-3722 


RUTH RAY 


Violinist 
Wabash Ave. Chicago 


Tel. Harrison 5930 


MAKIN-LOEFFLER 


Piano Studios 
New York Studio—811 Steinway Hall 
Brooklyn Studios—1455—5lst Street 
Tel. AMbassador 32-7176 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of JosmPHINE LuconEesp, Emity Day, NaNnor 
McCorp, HALLin STILES, CLAIRE ALCEB, BTO. 
West 80th St., New York 

Phone SUsquehanna 17-7763 


DANIELL 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Studio 15B, Trafalgar Towers, 233 W. 99th 8t., 
New York City Riverside 9-5706 


VERA NETTE 


VOICE TEACHER 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Vocal Studio: 2178 Broadway, N. Y. SUs. 7-9155 


MME. OFELIA TELLO 


Rapio AND CoNCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Manhattan Beach Hotel, Manhattan Beach, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Representative: Bernie Nathanson, 1416 Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


CORLEEN WELLS 


Soprano—Soloist Brick Charch 
Tracuer or Voics 
Nnion Theological Seminary, 412 Fifth Ave., New 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


Composer and Organist 


Lawrence, Kansas 














Chicago 








509 So. 
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University of Kansas 


D’°’AMICO 


TENOR AND ——- 
VocaL TRACHER aND COACH 
255 West 90th St., N. Y. SChuyler 4-4550 


MAURICE GOLDBLATT 


VIOLINIST 
Teacher—-Composer—Conductor 
Chicago Musical College 


EGIL FOsSs 


Pianist—T eacher—Accompanist—Coach 
228 West 82nd St., New York SUs. 7-7144 


MOTHERS and TEACHERS 
CREATIVE Ba 2 COURSE 
For child under 7 y age. 
Bird Cslis—Pictures —Songs— 














—Stories 

Rhythms—Piano ad Pgs 9 
Creative work in Melody, Harmon: 
ee lesson $5.00, will apply on full 
course. 


A ELLIS PERFIELD 


103 East seth St. NEW YORK CITY 











Buy From Your Local Music Dealer 











NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


Greatest Educational Operatic Propaganda Baroness K. E. von Klienner, 1730 peel. § N. ¥. e. 





AIDA DONINELLI 


Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 
ConcertT-RECITAL 
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Opéra-Comique Situation 
Finally Clears in Paris 


Scrambling and Unscrambling of Directorial Candidates— 
P. B. Gheusi Selected—Concert Doings in the 
Capital—Personal Brevities 
By IRVING SCHWERKE 


Paris.—The burning question continues to 
be the Opéra- -Comique. It is turning into 
a sort of artistic-political hide-and-seek 
game, a grand-scale button, button, who’s 
got the button?—button, in this case, being 
synonymous with cash, funds, capital, pin- 
money, wampum, jack, shekels, and so on, all 
very understandable words though difficult 
of translation into the Gallic. 

It all amounts to the same thing, how- 
ever; who, where, how to get the lucre? 
The Government sees the propaganda and 
publicity value of the dear old Opéra- 
Comique, but does not seem disposed to pay 
much for it—at least not enough to keep a 
losing game (though a highly profitable one 
among the nations morally) going and out 
of the gutter. 

Without entering into an elaborate discus- 
sion of them, the facts of the situation, since 
my preceding report and cable, are as fol- 
lows: 

1. My last story dealt with the problematic 
opening of the Opéra-Comique. The house 
has been redone, will be ready shortly, but 
lacking necessary funds, Director Louis Mas- 
son could not say when the public would 
be invited to return. 

2. September 29, I cabled the Musical 
Courier that, motivated by the Government’s 
refusal and inability (sic) to increase the 
Opéra-Comique subsidy, Director Masson 
had sent in his resignation to Jean Mistler, 
State Secretary of Fine Arts, effective Octo- 
ber 14, 1932. M. Masson’s resignation was 
accepted, and the Government appointed 
Rene Gadave commissioner of the theatre, 
now some three million francs in debt. 


Masson’s resignation naturally changed the 
entire aspect of things, and the problem of 
the unhappy playhouse turned from one of 
opening into one of directorship. “When?” 
gave place to “Who?” 

3. On September 30, M. Masson and Mau- 
rice Lehmann, the latter Director of the 
Chatelet and Porte St. Martin theatres, pre- 


sented to M. Mistler their official candida- 
ture (at least, so we read in the papers) 
as co-directors of the Opéra-Comique, speci- 
fying, of course, certain financial improve- 
ments to make the project feasible. 

4. On October 2, newspaper readers pe- 
rused (if they were looking that way) an 
interview with M. Lehmann, in which he 
remarked that his candidature was not yet 
“official,” and in which he gave a number 
of paragraphs on theatre economy, and other 
relevant subjects. 

5. On October 3, the press informed the 
world that, the day before, the staff of the 
Opéra-Comique had held an_ important 
though “very calm” meeting at the Bourse 
du Travail, the upshot of which was the 
decision of the staff “to firmly resist the 
measures which have been proposed with a 
view to the solution of the crisis of the na- 
tion’s second lyrical theatre.” 


(Continued on page 9) 





Spectacular Aida 
at the 


Given 
Chicago Stadium 


Maurice Frank’s Forces Offer Popular Priced Opera 
Competently—Artists and Conductor Samossoud 


Warmly 
By RENE 


Cuicaco.—The Chicago Stadium, home of 
sporting events here, now harbors an opera 
company which made its début October 15 
before an audience that broke all records for 
indoor opera in America. Many of the 
patrons and supporters of the former Chi- 
cago Civic Opera lent their moral support to 
the Stadium Grand Opera and the boxes 
were filled with the city’s social and politi- 
cal leaders. The church, too, was well rep- 
resented. 

Mingled with the social, political and cleri- 
cal lights were many of the intelligentsia of 
the city and also devotees of boxing bouts, 
hockey games, wrestling matches, many of 


Received 
DEVRIES 


whom witnessed a grand opera performance 
for the first time. Opera has entered a new 
era here—that of bringing the works of the 
masters to the masses. ‘his was accom- 
plished by Maurice Frank, manager of the 
company, who had scaled the house at prices 
within the reach of everybody. 

As to the performance itself, it was one 
of the best ever heard here of Verdi's Aida. 
The stage settings were more than adequate, 
the lighting effects excellent, and the presen- 
tation as a whole ran with smoothness. 

Anna Leskaya, who made a good impres- 
sion in the same role last summer at the 

(Continued on page 8) 


Boccanegra to Usher 
in Metropolitan's 
Fiftieth Year 


Tibbett, Mueller and Martinelli in Cast— 
Elektra With Kappel First Novelty— 
Ponselle Opens Philadelphia Season 


The Metropolitan Opera’s fiftieth year 
will open with a performance on November 
21 of Verdi's Simon Boccanegra, Gatti- 
Casazza announced at his annual pre-season 
interview last week. The cast will include 
Lawrence Tibbett in the title role, Maria 
Mueller, and Giovanni Martinelli. Tullio 
Serafin will conduct. 

La Gioconda, with Rosa Ponselle singing 
the title part, opens the company’s Philadel- 
phia season at the Academy of Music, on 
November 22. Giacomo Lauri-Volpi will 
also be in the cast, and Tullio Serafin will 
conduct. 

Richard Strauss’ Elektra will be the year’s 
first novelty, with a performance on the after 
noon of December 8, Gertrude Kappel sing- 
ing the principal role. The remainder of the 
cast has not been officially announced, al- 
though there is a likelihood that Gustaaf de 

(Continued on page 10) 


San Carlo Opera 
Re-Inaugurated 


Koyke as Butterfly Wins Cheers from 
Capacity Audience 


By HORACE JOHNSON 


After an absence of several years from 
the New York scene, Fortune Gallo’s San 
Carlo Opera Company opened a two weeks’ 
engagement at the New Amsterdam Theatre 
in New York on October 24 with Madam 

Sutterfly. Hizi Koyke, Japanese soprano, 
who has sung this role many times in Amer- 
ica, was cast as the tragic heroine and Ed- 

(Continued on page 7) 








New San 


San Francisco, CaLt.—Twenty-six years 
have elapsed since San Francisco boasted 
of a genuine temple of music. During these 
years opera and concert-goers have continu- 
ally wished for the day when there would be 
a suitable home wherein grand opera might 
be produced according to the finest traditions 
and under the most propitious conditions. 
After much patience, plus tactful maneuver- 
ing, this hope has become a reality. On 
October 15, San Francisco dedicated its new 
War Memorial Opera House, the only 
municipally owned opera house in the United 


Francisco Opera House Opens Glamorously 


Huge Audience Assists at Historical Event—Claudia Muzio 
and Lily Pons Royally Acclaimed 


By CONSTANCE 


States. Herein, Puccini's Tosca was pre- 
sented by the San Francisco Opera Com- 
pany, with its director-general, Gaetano 
Merola, conducting. Since the Musical 
Courier of September 24 carried a detailed 
architectural description of the entire War 
Memorial Opera House and its facilities, 
mention is made only of the performance. 


FIRST ACT OF TOSCA AT THE SAN FRANCISCO WAR MEMORIAL OPERA 
photographed at opening perjormance, October 15, during entr’act. 





H. ALEXANDRE 


THE Event 

The police department, railways and taxi 
companies coOperated with the opera com- 
pany to the fullest extent in the problem of 
handling traffic, so that with few exceptions 
all were on hand when the curtain rose. As 
early as six o'clock the streets around the 
Civic Center were mobbed with people wait- 
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ing to see the crowd arrive. The doors of 
the opera house were opened at seven-thirty. 
As though on a sight-seeing tour, early arri- 
vals wandered from floor to floor. By eight 
o'clock lines of motors were coming from 
every direction toward one of the three 
brilliantly illuminated entrances to the opera 
house. The passengers once within found 
everything working in perfect order. 

The audience represented every group o 
San Francisco—social leaders, bankers, = 
yers, doctors, merchants, professional musi- 

(Continued on page 12) 
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October 29, 1932 


Nerves, MEMORY AND TECHNIC 


By GEORGE WOODHOUSE 


“The centipede was happy quite 

Until a toad in fun 

Said, ‘Pray which leg goes after which?’ 
That worked her mind to such a pitch 
She lay distracted in a ditch 

Considering how to run.” 


F it is ever the good fortune of mankind 

to discover an antidote to self conscious- 

ness and nerves, its effect would be noth- 
ing less than revolutionary on the careers of 
interpretative artists of the platform and 
the stage. A revaluation would have to be 
made of established reputations, while new 
candidates would immediately arise and chal- 
lenge and possibly displace present public 
favorites, but until science or a new trend 
in civilization discovers the antidote, “nerves” 
will continue to exact a heavy toll in the 
casualty lists of budding artists. 

Without disparaging the claims of many 
modern cults to combat the evil, experience 
proves that self-forgetting, which is obviously 
the cure, is not eAsily achieved by one and 
all. The difficulties must be recognized and 
countered, and for most the process which 
leads to success is very gradual. Fear is a 
necessary evil for it connotes emotional power 
and the sensitiveness of the artist, but it 
must not become an overpowering factor. 
Controlled it serves its right purpose. In 
ascendency it demoralizes its victim, and 
creates that dread condition known as 
“nerves.” 

It is a current fallacy that “nerves” form 
an integral part of the artistic temperament 
and that the mannerisms which they create 
are to be interpreted as evidence of the 
possession of it. The simple truth is that 
“nerves” are a product of civilization which 
afflict artists in common with their fellow 
creatures. They can form no useful part in 
the scheme of things unless it be counted to 
their credit that an artist enjoying some tem- 
porary respite excels himself in the reaction 
of finding himself free of their entangling 
meshes. In these moments of release his 
nervous forces function normally. “Nerves” 
on the contrary inhibit natural expression, 
confound the natural processes of the mind, 
make technic unreliable and memory treach- 
erous. 

But, even if for many the gift of complete 
deliverance is unattainable that is no reason 
for neglecting any means of achieving the 
next best thing. The only remedy is to get 
at the causes, distinguish between the acces- 
sible and the comparatively inaccessible, such 
as heredity and the influences of early en- 
vironment, and turn attention to those with 
which wil! and energy directed by good com- 
mon sense can deal. Every success of the 
will to achieve is a nail in the coffin of the 
enemy. 

ANALYzING DistuRBING CAUSES 


All the roads which lead to knowledge on 
the subject must be traversed, and the claims 
made for the power of suggestion are not to 
be gainsaid. The student who successfully 
analyzes his own shortcomings can do a 
great deal to weaken adverse forces by posi- 
tive suggestion, but everything depends upon 
the correctness of his analysis, the form of 
the suggestion and the intensity of his appli- 
cation of it. But first of all the victim of 

“nerves” should seek his cure in the sugges- 

tive force of solid ‘technical foundations, the 
conscious possession of which is a constant 
source of power for the imagination and the 
will 
Take an imaginary case of a student with 
concert platform aspirations. He plays and 
the teacher begins at once to receive impres- 
sions and to interpret them. That the ac- 
tual playing from a technical standpoint is 
good or only indifferent will not be upper- 
most in the mind of the teacher. His main 
interest lies in the evidence or otherwise of 
talent and character. What really concerns 
him is the cause of this or that technical fail- 
ure, fault in rhythm or lapse of memory. 
Much depends on the right diagnosis. If he 
comes to the conclusion that the faults re- 
sult from inadequate practice or bad methods 
he knows that he can begin work with defi- 
nite hope of success. On the other hand, if 
he concludes that the faults have their source 
in mental disturbances due to uncontrolled 
nerves, he knows that he is confronted with 
a problem of an entirely different character, 
and that without further experience with 
such a pupil, he has not the evidence which 
could support belief in his ultimate success. 
He knows, if he has had experience, that 
courage, talent and industry are not enough 
and that these essentials play their part only 
when joined to the priceless gift of self- 
control at the crucial moments in public 
careers, for it is obvious that art being a 
form of self-expression cannot exist on other 
terms. The artist must be at his ease as is 
a child at play, and the teacher recognizes 
that for the present these ideal conditions 
do not exist. 

The question remains to what extent the 
mental disturbance is due to technical causes. 
There is a long list of these causes any one 


of which unchecked is sufficient to deflect 
success or at least to qualify it. The more 
important ones are (1) lack of concentration 
in practice, (2) practising at speeds beyond 
the limits of conscious control, (3) playing 
pieces which are too difficult, (4) hap- 
hazard methods of fingering and (5) un- 
methodical memorizing. 

The insidious danger of these things lies 
not so much in themselves—proved by the 
fact that certain temperaments achieve suc- 
cess despite indifferent methods of practice 
or training—but in the disastrous effect 
which the resultant liability to failure creates 
in the minds of sensitive performers. 


Buitpinc Up ImMuNITY 


It is important, therefore, that the teacher 
should understand the character of the mate- 
rial with which he has to work. Otherwise 
he will find that he is building on a founda- 
tion of sand. The pupil must be taught to real- 
ize the importance of an exacting discipline, 
which alone can give the necessary assur- 
ance of success. Such discipline involves the 
acquiring of an adequate technic to meet the 
needs of repertoire, and that with a margin 
to spare. He must be able to play or sing 
each phrase apart from the context, and to 
play the right hand independently of the left 
and vice versa. He must have knowledge 
of harmony and form sufficient to enable 
him to read and understand every chord and 
progression, to follow every modulation and 
to be conscious at any moment of the key in 
which he is playing. He must take note of 
the hundred and one comparatively small 
things, such as the existence of a sequence 
or the diatonic or chromatic movement of a 
bass or inner part. To develop the conscious 
and intelligent memory of these apparent 
trifles and not to allow them to be repeated 
merely automatically is of the greatest im- 
portance. Important, too, is the practice 
which enables a start to be made not only 
at the beginning of a piece or at double bars, 
but at the commencement of every phrase. 
To do this is obviously not more difficult 
than to begin at the beginning if each phrase 
is practised with that intention, and in many 
cases the ability to do this is essential to suc- 
cess. The feeling, for instance, when playing 
a fugue from memory, but without the ad- 
vantage of being able to begin at each entry 


of the subject, may well be compared to 
crossing a river on a very narrow plank. 
Only those with naturally strong nerves can 
perform this feat, but many will find the 
crossing possible and even comparatively easy 
if, say, at every few feet there exist plat- 
forms where, if necessary, they may stand 
and make another start. 

The distinction between playing and prac- 
tising is most important. The function of 
the conscious mind in actual performance 
should be reduced to the control and direc- 
tion of the complicated physical memory 
which practise has created. The conscious 
mind acts as driver in touch with the levers 
while the engine—the subconscious creation 
—automatically plays its part. If the engine 
is faulty the conscious mind is forced to act 
in the inevitable emergency with all the fuss 
and fury that excitable temperaments know 
so well. The moral is clear. Never leave 
to a critical performance what ought to be 
done in practice. 


INWARD AND OUTWARD PREPARATION 


Psychology has an equally important bear- 
ing on technic. Experience proves that the 
secret of technical success lies in the per- 
former’s confidence in his subconscious tech- 
nical mechanism. The analogy of the engine 
and the driver is even more applicable than 
in the case of memory. There are certain 
things that the conscious mind should never 
be called upon to do and one is to penetrate 
too closely into the complex workings of the 
natural mechanism of technic. The tragedy 
of the centipede overcome by the dilemma of 
“which leg goes after which” should be a 
constant warning to the pianist with his ten 
fingers and eighty-eight keys—most of them 
wrong ones—and the myriad intricacies of 
movement. The conscious mind can give it- 
self to the single note in slow progressions, 
but in quicker movement it must leave the 
responsibility to the subconscious. This 
complete freedom is essential to the develop- 
ment of rhythmic technic. Again it is largely 
a question of discipline which entails playing 
always within the speed of one’s capacity. 
The enemy speed has wrecked the ambitions 
of many who have been in too great a hurry 
to get to their goal. 

Often enough the evidence of trouble may 
be read in the facial expression of the per- 





OLIV MAINE EXPLAINS THE 
PRINCIPLES OF VOICE ANALYSIS 


Her Work Encompasses Diagnosis of “Sick Voices” 


and Development 


of Special Talent 


Oliv Maine, interviewed in her New York 
studio, explained why she has adopted the 
title of ‘ ‘voice analyst” as the most appro- 
priate designation for a specialist in her 
particular line. 

“In the first place,” she said, “all voice 
teachers are, or should be, analysts to the 
extent that they take into consideration exist- 
ing conditions, weigh them carefully, and 
proceed to blend those conditions to produce 
healthy, natural, free vocal delivery. 

“For some years my work has been to a 
large extent with professionals, some of 
whom have had long and strenuous public 
careers. Finding themselves afflicted with 
frequent attacks of laryngitis, hoarseness, 
throat fatigue and the numerous other ills 
that befall the careless or overworked sing- 
er, and knowing of my success with sick 
voices, they have come to me for a diagnosis 
of their troubles. Frequently one visit is 
enough to enable me to chart for them the 
way back to vocal health.” 

“How do you manage to find the seat of 
the trouble so quickly?” Miss Maine was 
asked. 

“The reason for this is that many singers 
have been much better taught than they 
think, and the real fault lies in themselves 
for not taking into account that the voice, 
so carefully trained and brought to a fine 
bloom under the earnest teacher’s care, does 
not remain that way without certain very 
definite helps from its possessor. 

“In cases of that sort my work is uncover- 
ing and rediscovering for those singers the 
truths “hey have learned previously and im- 
pressing the reasons for those truths upon 
their minds in a scientific way so that they 
will never again be forgotten or neglected.” 

“Supposing, however, that you find that 
the voice is being harmed by a teacher’s 


faulty methods, not by the singer’s own 
neglect ?” 

“That is a rather difficult predicament,” 
returned Miss Maine. “It seems to me to be 
very unwise to tell a student that all he has 
learned from some other teacher, or teach- 
ers, is wrong, and that he must commence 
over again. Such a pronouncement is dis- 
couraging and confusing and most certainly 
not good ethics. Most teachers are work- 
ing for the same thing fundamentally—and 
that is, free tone. However, tone is such 
a mental or spiritual concept that no two 
teachers can approach the subject in quite 
the same way. 

“Often certain ‘tricks’ have been handed 
down from one teacher to another until the 
real reason for the so-called ‘trick’ is lost. 
The explanation of this is that somewhere 
along the line a teacher was weak in ex- 
planation, causing pupils who ultimately be- 
came teachers to take the exercise for grant- 
ed for the good it did, without questioning 
the reason for its success. So, when stu- 
dents come to me from other teachers and 
show me some of the ‘funny tricks’ they 
were asked to perform, instead of laugh- 
ing with them as they sometimes expect, I 
introduce to them a much more fascinating 
game—the game of finding out how that 
particular exercise vriginated, just what it 
was supposed to do, and then finding out 
why it didn’t work in their particular case. 
All of these exercises can be traced to the 
idea in someone’s mind that certain muscles 
were relaxed by certain exercises and since 
we never learn too much about relaxation, I 
am grateful for every new exercise brought 
to me. All have their uses, but these uses 
must be explained by someone with a spe- 
cial gift for that kind of teaching.” 

“Don’t you find,” I inquired, “tlat ad- 

(Continued on page 10) 








IN NEXT WEEK’S 


THIS BUSINESS OF OPERA 
By Wilfred Pelletier (as told to Julian Seaman) 


ISSUE 








former. An actual instance might be quoted. 
A student hitherto self-taught came to his 
teacher with all the problems that arise from 
bad practise and playing at impossible speeds. 
Like all who practise too fast he gave the 
impression that he himself felt that he was 
not playing fast enough. His fingers sped 
as hares chased by invisible hounds, and 
tragedy was obviously near. The teacher 
made a comment which amused his pupil. In 
that instant of relaxation the crisis passed 
and his fingers ran their tranquil course. To 
have told him to relax the muscles of his 
arms and hands would only have hastened 
the impending breakdown. The first thing 
to do, of course, was to call off the illusive 
hounds. 

A difficulty of a totally different character, 
but one which the training of a pianist should 
prepare him to meet, is that arising from 
the need to be at ease in all the varying at- 
mospheres into which his professional calling 
leads him. The concert hall, the meagre 
audience and the presence of critics do not 
reproduce the congenial atmosphere of one’s 
own studio, and the plunge—except in very 
exceptional instances—should never be made 
without gradual initiation in classes and 
minor public performances leading up to such 
an important moment in the artist’s career. 
Not everyone has the personality or the de- 
sire to emulate the methods of de Pach- 
mann, who, throughout his concert career, 
made it his business before playing a single 
note to create an atmosphere which helped 
him to lose self-consciousness and become 
his own best audience. There was a subtle 
appreciation of psychology in those gro- 
tesque comedies of the piano stool. It was 
all intentional camouflage, a masking of the 
conscious self in order that the subconscious 
artist might function at ease. The ultimate 
purpose is the same in all cases, but each 
must discover for himself the manner of its 
achievement. 


MEMORIZING AS AN AID 


It is sometimes asserted that the present 
convention of playing from memory is not 
wholly in the interests of the art itself. Un- 
doubtedly many artists freed from the re- 
sponsibility would find it advantageous to be 
able to give undivided attention to interpreta- 
tion, but a certain fallacy lurks in this admis- 
sion. The responsibility, as already shown 
is not directly caused by the act of playing 
from memory, but is always the product of 
a complex which comes into conflict with 
the natural functioning of memory. Mem- 
ory is the first of the faculties to be assailed 
by this mischief of misgiving, and for this 
reason it should be the first objective of the 
artist to acquire that degree of confidence 
which gives him control of all his powers. 
There is no need to emphasize this ideal atti- 
tude of mind and what it means to the per- 
former, his audience and the art he serves. 
It will not create personality or make him a 
genius or add to his technical prowess, but 
it does enable him to give full expression 
to the talents he possesses and the skill he has 
acquired. 

Wagner in his Beethoven essay describes 
the art-creating faculty as the power to 
dream in conscious moments and to record 
that dream with the full capacity of acquired 
technical skill. If it is true that all creative 
artistic experience originates in the subcon- 
scious mind, then the futility of attempting 
creative work ina state of self-consciousness 
is obvious. There is only one way of acquir- 
ing this ideal condition or attitude, and that 
is to discover the importance of the quest and 
the inconsequence of self. This philosophy 
is crystallized in the following quotation from 
the work of an ancient Chinese sage, Chuang 


zu: 

“Ch’ing, the Chief Carpenter, of the Lu 
State was carving wood into a stand for 
hanging musical instruments. When finished, 
the work appeared to those who saw it as 
though of supernatural execution, and the 
Prince of Lu asked him, saying, ‘What mys- 
tery is there in your art?’ 

“*No mystery, your Highness,’ replied 
Ch’ing, ‘and yet there is something. When 
I am about to make a stand, I guard against 
any diminution of my vital power. I first 
reduce my mind to absolute quiescence. 
Three days in this condition and I am obli- 
vious of any reward to be gained. Five days 
and I become oblivious to any fame to be 
acquired. Seven days and I become uncon- 
scious of my four limbs and my physical 
frame. Then with no thought of the Court 
present to my mind, my skill becomes con- 
centrated and all disturbing elements from 
without are gone. I enter some mountain 
forest. I search for some suitable trees. It 
contains the form  yaeeige which is after- 
wards elaborated. I see the stand in my 
mind’s eye, and then set to work. Otherwise 
there is nothing. I bring my own natural 
capacity into relation with that of the wood. 
What is suspected to be of supernatural 
execution in my work is due solely to 

is.’ 
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MUSICAL 


Meistersinger Restoration Scores 


Frenzied Success in Berlin 


Performance Not Outstanding, However—Furtwangler Con- 
ducts—Von Papen, Schleicher, Winifred Wagner Among 
the Listeners—Busch Conducts Verdi’s Masked Ball 


Bertin.—lf the heavens were suddenly to 
open and set forth miracles in the sight 
of men, there could hardly be more excite- 
ment than there was when the Staatsoper 
lately redeemed one of its major pledges 
of the season by bringing forward Die Meis- 
tersinger under the leadership of Furtwang- 
ler and the stage direction of Generalinten- 
dant Heinz Tietjen. Opera-goers seem to 
have sensed a week beforehand that the 
occasion was to be a gala one. A queue 
began to form at the box-office at three in 
the morning the day seats went on sale and 
twelve hours later no threat, cajolement or 
reward was potent enough to conjure a ticket 
out of voided racks. Even the unfavorable 
gallery places, from which less than a third 
of the stage is visible, were snatched up in 
the twinkling of an eye. 

Socially and otherwise the packed audi- 
ence was a brilliant one. The management 
had set aside a box for President von Hin- 
denburg. That revered personage did not 
appear, but Chancellor von Papen, General 
von Schleicher and Mayor Salm were on 
hand to impart the lustre of official splendor 
to the evening. After each act there were 
thunderous handclappings, roars, shrieks and 
cheers. People forgot to beat each other to 
the Garderobe when, close upon midnight, 
the final curtain fell (the opera had begun 
at six-thirty), and shouted themselves hoarse 
calling for Furtwangler and Tietjen. And 
it was next day by the clock when the last 
enthusiastic stragglers left the theatre. 

Now, Die Meistersinger is a repertoire 
opera here just as anywhere else. The per- 
formance in question could scarcely have 
been termed a remounting, for the work had 
its usual number of hearings last season. 
The program called it a “Neueinstudierung 
unter Verwendung der bisherigen Austat- 
tung”’—a “restudied production with use of 
the old settings.” But there is little doubt 
that it was Furtwangler’s presence rather 
than the promise of new stage management 
which lured the throng. Furtwangler and 
Tietjen. This is the combination in which 
next year’s Bayreuth was to have rejoiced 
and which circumstances have vetoed. So 
Berlin made the most of the chance of seeing 
what a part of the coming Bayreuth Festi- 
val might have been like. Even Winifred 
Wagner made no effort to curb her curiosity. 
She was on full view that evening in a 
dress circle seat and after the performance 
is said to have talked amiably with Furt- 
wangler. 
will. 

Nor So Hor Arter ALL 


Not a Berlin paper but shouted pzans of 
triumph and hymns of praise next day. In 
these hymns and pzans the present chron- 
icler would delight to join, but the memory 
of certain other Meistersingers on both sides 
of the ocean gives him pause. It may seem 
graceless or churlish to say so, but to one 
pair of eyes and ears the Staatsoper’s flaunt- 
ing restoration was largely second and some- 


Which may mean whatever you 


times third-rate. No one values and admires 
Wilhelm Furtwangler more than the writer 
of these lines, no one takes a more intense 
and unequivocal delight in his Tristan. But 
Furtwangler’s Meistersinger seems to this 
reviewer another matter. Barring a few ex- 
tremely felicitous details, it impresses him 
as more or less small scale, shallow and defi- 
cient in blazing splendor and lyric ecstasy. 
The slowness, indeed the deliberateness, of 
the conductor’s tempi lends a sort of com- 
placency to the reading which is quite at 
odds with the incredible lavishness of Wag- 
ner’s gorgeous fabric. Of the overture Furt- 
wangler has given us better performances in 
concert. Thoroughly admirable and plastic, 
indeed, was his projection of the three 
themes in counterpoint, but elsewhere he 
adopted rubati that were not the same thing 
as those incessant modifications of pace to 
which Wagner alludes in discussing this 
overture in his book on conducting. On the 
other hand, the introduction to the third act 
struck this listener as deficient in depth 
and spirituality. Yet few conductors manage 
so happily as Furtwangler to utter the Tris- 
tan quotations in this act in a manner to 
concentrate into one surcharged moment the 
entire Tristan atmosphere and, for a second, 
to make one forget that one is concerned 
with a work of wholly different style, and 

emotional vibration. 
A Rior—ON THE STAGE 


If the reviewer finds it hard to share the 
empurpled enthusiasm of the Berlin critics 
about the Furtwangler performance as a 
whole, he is even less able to second their 
exalted estimate of Herr Tietjen’s stage 
direction. Only one feature seemed to him 
unusually praiseworthy, and that was the 
management of the riot scene. Even this 
does not completely carry out Wagner’s in- 
tention nor does it approach in adroitness 
of realism the splendid rough-house that 
Siegfried Wagner contrived when they re- 
stored Meistersinger in Bayreuth after the 
war. But it is better than the largely static 
tumult the Staatsoper used to present or the 
dispirited fisticuffs that almost invariably 
spoils this scene at the Metropolitan. Cer- 
tain traditions Tietjen has discarded, others 
he has retained. For some reason he arms 
the frolicking apprentices at the beginning 
of the second act with brooms and turns 
them into a chorus of street-sweepers, 
though Wagner’s directions explicitly state 
that David is engaged in closing the shut- 
ters of Sachs’ house and that the apprentices 
shall “do the same for the other houses.” 
He does away with Beckmesser’s ribbons 
and multi-colored finery in the third act 
(the town clerk continues to wear his sober 
black garb) but he perpetuates the absurd 
and un-Wagnerian business of making him 
sit inadvertently on a hammer when he 
stumbles into Sachs’ workroom. He causes 
a stageful of people in the last scene to cheer 
the arrival of the mastersingers with shouts 
so loud and prolonged that the music of the 
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New Weingartner Work for Lener Quartet 


MaALo 
ner recently completed a new string quar- 
tet, dedicated to the Lener Quartet, who 
had spent the summer here preparing for 
their winter tour. Weingartner made a spe- 
cial journey from Basle to hear the quartet 
played by the Leners and is reported to have 
not only dedicated the work to them, but 
also given the Lener Quartet the exclusive 


right of public performance for the period 
of one year. 

The forthcoming season of the Lener 
Quartet is to be a particularly strenuous one, 
and will comprise the following activities: 
France and Belgium, thirty concerts; Ger- 
many, twelve; Switzerland, six; Italy, ten; 
Holland, fifteen; Spain, twelve; Austria and 
Hungary, ten; England, thirty. M 


THE LENER QUARTET WITH FELIX WEINGARTNER IN MALOJA, 
SWITZERLAND, 
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orchestra is almost completely drowned out 
and one of the finest episodes of the work 
brutally botched. On the whole there is 
little that is new, distinguished or truly 
creative in his handling of the stage—a most 
regrettable contingency, as Meistersinger has 
long called for a new and untraditional en- 
visagement and approach in a truly Wag- 
nerian spirit. Is this the way Herr Tietjen 
plans to do his work in Bayreuth? 


ALL-Star, More or Less 


The cast fulfilled Berlin’s 
ideas of an all-star aig crs Lotte Leh- 
mann was a guest Eva, Gustav Schiitzen- 
dorf a guest Beckmesser. The Sachs was 
Rudolt Bockelmann, the Pogner Alexander 
Kipnis, the Walter Fritz Wolff, the Koth- 
ner Herbert Janssen, the David Karl Lauf- 
kétter, the Magdalene Margaret Arndt- 
Ober. Bockelmann’s impersonation of the 
cobbler-poet is praiseworthy along tradi- 
tional lines and his fine voice never wearies. 
Beautiful singing and true distinction of 
bearing mark Kipnis’ Pogner throughout. 
The other contributions stood on a much 
lower plane. 

The Beckmesser of Gustav Schiitzendorf 
was wholly different from what it was when 
the writer used to see it in New York. One 
obtained the impression that the stage di- 
rector or someone had ruthlessly curbed the 
buffooneries which the baritone practises in 
this role at the Metropolitan but that, in so 
doing, he had taken most of the life and 
savor out of the familiar Schtitzendorf con- 
ception and vitally altered its essential élan. 
At all events it was a subdued, sketchy and 
incomplete embodiment, throughout the 
course of which the singer appeared nervous, 
uncertain and obviously ill at ease. 

The chorus, trained by Hugo Rutdel, was 
one element of the performance eminently 
worthy of Bayreuth. Despite the assevera- 
tions of the program regarding the mount- 
ings, the last scene was new, but in its stiff, 
post-card quality greatly inferior to the ad- 
mirable set at the Metropolitan (which ex- 
cels that of almost every contemporary 
German theatre, Bayreuth’s Festspielhaus 
included). 

MaskKeED BALL: A Boon to THE Box-OFFICcE 


Another operatic event which has taken 
Berlin by the ears and proved itself a finan- 
cial boon is the Stadtische Oper’s remount- 
ing of Verdi’s Ballo in Maschera. The ( xer- 
man metropolis is never long without this 
opera and there was some shaking of heads 
when it was reported that yet another pro- 
duction was contemplated. But the enter- 
prise richly justified itself. The enthusiasm 
attending the first performance had almost 
the effect of an unleashed mass suggestion. 
No Italian audience ever applauded more 
violently after each aria or concerted piece. 

For some reason best known to itself, 
the management posted placards at subse- 
quent performances asking the audience to 
curb its delight and to hold its peace till 
the end of each act. Forthwith everybody 
bowed to this touch of official discipline, 
but thereby a good deal of the contagious 
“Stimmung” of the premiére evaporated. 

The opera was staged by Intendant Carl 
Ebert in settings painted by that interesting 
modernist, Caspar Neher. These settings are 
of unequal value, though the writer has never 
witnessed so lively, picturesque and colorful 
a visualization of the scene of the masked 
ball—a splendidly vivacious and thoroughly 
authentic Italian carnival episode. To con- 
duct the revival, Fritz Busch was brought as 
guest from Dresden (possibly a return com- 
pliment for Berlin’s generosity in lending 
Dresden its Leo Blech for the launching of 
d’Albert’s Mr. Wu). Herr Busch harvested 
a great sheaf of critical compliments for his 
Verdi conducting. Yet to one nurtured on 
Italian conceptions of the opera, this conduct- 
ing was stiff, square-toed and inelastic, and 
sometimes very questionable in point of 
tempi. 

An admirably prepared performance, in- 
cisive and spirited from one end to the other, 
it was, naturally, wholly un-Italian in style 
and execution. Worse still, it was violent 
and explosive from a vocal standpoint. The 
singing of Maria Nemeth, as Amelia, was 
hard and metallic; that of Erna Berger, as 
the Page, twittery and childish. In the 
music of Ulrica, Sigrid Onegin showed signs 
of indisposition. Her high tones seemed to 
trouble her and she also had difficulties of 
intonation. Kolomon von Pataky, in some 
respects a very praiseworthy artist, sang 
Riccardo with a liberal outgiving of palatal 
tone. And one would like to know what 
Hans Reinmar, the Renato of the occasion, 
has suddenly done to make so tremulous and 
throaty a voice which till this year has 
counted as one of the finest baritone organs 
in Germany. 

Concert SEASON UNnpeR Way 

Concert activities are rapidly gathering 
momentum. A song recital by Maria Ivo- 
giin, a Chopin evening by the pianist Leonid 
Kreutzer, and the first event of the Phil- 
harmonic series to be led by Eugen Jochum, 
new and youthful conductor of the Berlin 
Rundfunk (Radio), trod on each other’s 
heels. Mme. Ivogiin addressed herself in 
the Beethoven-Saal to a program of dances 
by Johann Strauss, Busoni, Reznicek, Ros- 
sini and to a quantity of folk songs. In the 
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same hall the next night a large gathering 
appeared to derive satisfaction from Kreut- 
zer’s coarse, heavy-handed and_ tasteless 
Chopin playing. Jochum’s first program be- 
gan with a kind of symphonic movement by 
the late Rudi Stephan, called Musik fiir 
Orchester. The work, written in 1913, is 
well scored, but for all its reminders of 
Parsifal, Strauss’ Death and Transfigura- 
tion and Stravinsky’s Firebird, it is empty 
and unimportant. Paul Hindemith’s concert 
piece for piano, brass and harp, with Wal- 
ter Gieseking as soloist, followed. This dull 
and ugly affair sounded not a whit better 
than when Otto Klemperer brought it out 
last year, and one bitterly resented the waste 
of Gieseking’s superfine art. 

Young Herr Jochum—of whom 
things have been awaited ever since he 
translated from Duisburg to Berlin 
himself a leader of indubitable talent in both 
of these works. He stood less bravely the 
challenge of Beethoven’s fifth symphony. In 
this he demonstrated that he has spirit, tem- 
perament and an incisive beat. But emo 
tional grasp and spiritual perception are still 
largely undeveloped in him, a fact which his 
love for theatrical effects, exaggerated con- 
trasts and a rudely foreed orchestral tone 
emphasizes rather than conceais. 

Hersert F, 


San Carlo Opera 


(Continued from page 5) 
ward Molitore, an 
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American tenor new to 
metropolitan audiences, sang Pinkerton. 
Mario Valle, a baritone familiar wherever 
the San Carlo forces have played in recent 
vears, was the Sharpless. 

Mounted attractively and with an orches- 
tra ably conducted by Carlo Peroni, the 
performance was greeted by an enthusiastic 
audience which filled the large auditorium. 
Mme. Koyke, seductive in her interpretation 
of Butterfly, read the character of the 
Japanese wife with that Oriental fascination 
for which the part calls, and which Occi- 
dentals never attain. Her charm of gesture 
and facial pantomime held a silent audience 
with such intensity that she and Molitore 
received seven curtain calls at the end of 
the first act and were greeted with pro- 
longed applause and cheers. 

Koyke’s voice has grown in volume during 
the past three years. No longer is it over- 
shadowed by other singers. Always sure in 
intonation, she completely satisfied the diffi- 
cult requirements of Puccini’s music. 

Molitore was an attractively vigorous Pin- 
kerton. He sang forcefully and accurately, 
yet there was a delicacy of tone which 
matched Mme. Koyke in the love scene. 

Valle’s interpretation of Sharpless was 
competent and effortless, as was Francesco 
Curci, cast as Goro. Curci, however, was 
inclined to overact. 

Bernice Shalker played Suzuki; Alice 
Homer, the part of Kate Pinkerton; Natale 
Cervi, Yamadori; and Amund Sjovik, the 
Bonzo. The chorus was the poorest element 
in a fine production. 

Due to the lateness of the hour, it was 
impossible for this reviewer to witness the 
ballet, Les Sylphides, presented after the 
opera by Swoboda-Vecheslavy and Maria 
Yurieva and their Ballet Russe. 

Reviews of the other performances of the 
week of October 24 will appear in the No- 
vember 5 issue of the Music al Courier. 


Srccshaelih 4 on oo 


Grete Stueckgold, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, recently returned 
from Europe, is making a short concert tour 
before rejoining the Metropolitan in No- 
vember. 
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Spectacular Aida Given 
at the Chicago Stadium 


(Continued from page 5) 


open-air performance at Soldiers’ Field, was 
heard to better advantage in the enclosed 
stadium. Ina Bourskaya was Amneris, and 
although she has sung often in this part of 
the country she found the acoustics of the 
stadium beneficial and her voice seemed more 
mellow than heretofore. John Pane-Gasser, 
who hails from Chicago and has sung in 
Italy, made a hit as Rhadames. He has the 
voice and the appearance that presage a 
brilliant career. Very fine was Mark Love, 
Chicago basso, as the King of Egypt. The 
Ethiopian King, sung and acted by Martino- 
Rossi, was so excellent as to create for this 
singer a popular success such as is gener- 
ally won only after many appearances. 
Carlo Hatvary, another Chicagoan, made 
much of the part of the messenger ; likewise 
Jessica Slatis of that of the high priestess. 

A colorful element of the performance was 
the ballet, with Martha Henkel, of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, as prima ballerina. 
Miss Henkel’s art evoked salvos of applause 
from the tremendous audience. 

Jacques Samossoud, the conductor, made a 
stir at his début and rightly so, for his read 
ing merited great credit. Congratul ations 
are due him for a performance which was 
practically flawless, for Mr. Samossoud be- 
longs to that category of conductors who, 
when necessity demands, build thrilling 
climaxes. Having an orchestra composed of 
men from both the Chicago Civic Opera and 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Mr. 
Samossoud’s first appearance was made un- 
der the best auspices. 

The chorus, which 
trained and formed of 
funct Chicago Civic Opera, 
work. 

Carmen was given October 22 and 
tore is the bill for today, October 29. 


Attico Bernabini had 
members of the de- 
did exemplary 


Trova- 
Re- 


views of these performances will appear next 
week, 
Hetretz RecITAL 

After an absence of more than a year, 
Jascha Heifetz returned to Orchestra ‘Hall 
October 16 for a recital under the direction 
of Henry E. Voegeli. He played the Mozart 
concerto in A major as well as the Grieg 
sonata in C minor, in which he had the as- 
sistance of his accompanist, Isidor Achron. 

Jan Curapusso AT KimBatt HALL 

Loro Gooch, at Kimball Hall on the same 
afternoon presented the Dutch pianist, Jan 
Chiapusso, who for several years has made 
his home in Chicago. Having built a schol- 
arly program which included numbers by 
Bach, Lully-Godowsky, Couperin, Scarlatti, 

3rahms, Scriabin and Chopin, Chiapusso of- 
fered it in fine pedagogical manner. His play- 
ing, however, is somewhat cold and makes 
for monotony. Lack of color is another draw- 
back in the readings of this well equipped 
pianist, whose technic is impeccable. The 
public enjoyed his performance. 

Bort Opens Monpay NicHT CONCERTS 

That charming operatic songstress, Lu- 
crezia Bori, made her first appearance in 
recital here at Orchestra Hall on October 17. 
The Monday Night Concerts sponsored by 
Grace Denton were well inaugurated and the 
large assemblage showed once more that the 
public will attend a concert, recital or opera 
when one of its favorites is announced. Bori 
belongs to that class of singers who have 
won the elite as well as the masses. They 
were all there to hear her and she delighted 
them with her songs, her lovely appearance 
and her faultless diction of English, German, 
French, Italian and Spanish. 

Her program was well arranged and was 
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delivered with style, refinement and beauty 
of tone. Frederick Bristol proved himself 
not only an accomplished accompanist, but 
a pianist par excellence in solo numbers by 
Debussy, Lecuona and Chasins. Walter P. 
Zimmermann played the organ accompani- 
ment in Massenet’s La Vierge. 
Jessie Hatt Presents Knox HiLi 

Annually, Jessie B. Hall introduces new- 
comers in recital and some of them achieve 
a degree of success generally accorded only 
to artists of reputation. Knox Hill, trained 
by Isadore Buchhalter in the art of piano 
playing, made his début at Kimball Hall on 
October 18. Mr. Hill is young in years, but 
in the Beethoven sonata, op. 57 and a group 
by Chopin he revealed himself a mature pian- 
ist of ability. He has good technic, imagina- 
tion and style, and is a credit to Mr. Buch- 
halter. 

Musicians CLus oF WOMEN 

A concert on October 17 under the aus- 
pices of the Musicians Club of Women at 
Curtiss Hali, brought Florence Rosheger, 
Mary Krakowski, Margaret Conrad, Lois 
Bichl, Marion Carlisle, Lucille Long and 
Theodore Troendle as soloists. 

AMERICAN ARTISTS SALONS 

The latest interest of the Illinois Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs in philanthropic music 
promotion is the American Artists Salons 
which it is sponsoring. Every Wednesday 
and Sunday evening two or more young 
American artists are to be presented in re- 
cital at the Stevens Hotel without expense 
to the participants. Several of these evenings 
will be given over to Illinois composers and 
their compositions. The opening recital, Oc- 
tober 23, was given by Ruth Wilson, National 
Federation violin contest winner, and Ralph 
Dobbs, pianist. 

SEBALD STRING QUARTET 

Manager Loro Gooch, who is also presi- 
dent of the Chicago Conservatory, presented 
the Alexander Sebald String Quartet before 
a sold-out house at Kimball Hall, on October 
19. The reason for the large assemblage 
was due primarily to the big success scored 
last season by this excellent chamber music 
organization and secondly, to the price of 
admission, which was fifty cents. 

The Sebald String Quartet played with its 
usual efficiency the Brahms quartet (No. 1) 
in C minor, the only number heard by 
this reviewer. The program also included 
the Beethoven F major quartet and the 
3ach Chaconne in Alexander Sebald’s ar- 
rangement for two violins, viola and cello. 
The quartet is to give a series of recitals 
here. This organization belongs in the first 
rank of ensembles. 


RutH Ray’s TRANSCRIPTIONS 


Ruth Ray’s desire for new and novel 
violin music has led her to make transcrip- 
tions of several negro spirituals. She played 
a group of three such arrangements at the 
opening musicale-tea of the Cordon Club on 
October 14 and won the full approval of the 
large and discriminating gathering. Her 
transcriptions proved clever, fascinating and 
unusual, and caught the fancy of the listen- 
ers. They are praiseworthy additions to 
violin literature. Miss Ray played them as 
well as Szymanowski’s Nocturne and Taran- 
tella brilliantly and her listeners insisted 
upon more. As an encore she offered an 
admirable performance of a Heifetz number. 

Seconp SyMPHONY CONCERT 

On October 19, Mrs. John J. Glessner, 
wife of one of the members of the executive 
committee of the Chicago Orchestral Asso- 
ciation, passed away, and at the program 
of October 20 and 21 the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra played in her memory the chorale- 
prelude by Bach. This Bach composition 
was performed with much dignity and the 
note of pathos, of sorrow and of hope was 
expressed with conviction by the players. 
The Bach Suite No. 2 in B minor for strings 
and flute opened the concert. The flutist 
of the orchestra did praiseworthy work. 
The strings, too, sang the music, and the 
audience’s response showed unmistakably 
that they understood Stock’s masterly in- 
terpretation of the work. 

The Sibelius E minor symphony, which 
concluded the first part of the program, 
had not been heard at these concerts in the 
past five years. It received a buoyant read- 
ing and prepared the public for the novelty 
which came after intermission. Carl Ep- 
pert’s symphonic fantasy, Traffic, which won 
one of the prizes offered by the National 
Broadcasting Company last season, was new 
here, though many had heard the work over 
the radio on May 1 last and again on May 8. 
Others heard it this past summer when Stock 
performed it at the Hollywood Bowl. Mr. 
Eppert, an American, has written consider- 
able orchestral music. His works have been 
played in Europe and in America but, if 
memory serves right, it was the first time 
that we were made acquainted here with his 
work, which reveals him a technician of the 
first order. His Traffic, as the name indi- 
cates, transcribes the moods of a busy city 
from early morning through the busy hours 
of the day. It tells also of the awakening 
of sleepers, the tramping of feet on the 
way to work, of a blind peddler being run 
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down crossing a street, the stopping of 
traffic and its resumption. To these inci- 
dents in the life of a cosmopolitan _ city 
Eppert has written descriptive music. Espe- 
cially interesting is the introduction, given to 
the first violins, and even in noisy moments 
Eppert does not resort to cacophony. The 
work is modern, but ultra-modern disso- 
nance is conspicuous by its absence. The 
audience manifested its pleasure by calling 
upon the composer to bow his acknowledg- 
ment from the stage. 

The Rimsky-Korsakoff Capriccio Espag- 
nol sent the public home in a happy frame 
of mind. 

KAISsEeR-VOLLSTEDT RECITAL 


At Kimball Hall, on October 20, Mr. 
Gooch presented Florence Kaiser, soprano, 
and Siegfried Vollstedt, pianist and accom- 
panist, in joint recital. Mrs. Kaiser-Voll- 
stedt, an American, who has won recogni- 
tion not only in her own country but abroad, 
is a singer to be reckoned with in the musi- 
cal life of this city in which the Vollstedts 
are now resident. Her well built program 
consisted of songs from various schools. 
Handel's O Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave 
Me? opened the program. It was followed 
by numbers by Beethoven, Mozart and Si- 
bella. The second group was given to con- 
temporary composers—Marx, Rachmaninoff, 
d’Albert and Strauss. The third group held 
operatic arias, including the Bird Song from 
Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci and Dich theure 
Halle from Wagner’s Tannhauser. And the 
program ended with American composers: 
songs by Cadman, one of which, The Song of 
Life, is dedicated to Mrs. Vollstedt. There 
were also The Crying of Water by Camp- 
bell-Tipton and At the Well by Hageman. 

In all these songs Mrs. Vollstedt revealed 
a voice of power and lovely quality. She is 
a sterling interpreter and a gifted musician. 
She won plaudits and admiration from her 
auditors, and was ably seconded at the piano 
by her ‘husband, who for many years was 
a conductor at the Hamburg Opera. 

Mr. Vollstedt’s solo contributions to the 
evening’s enjoyment consisted of his own 
arrang2ment of Wotan’s Abschied und Feu- 
erzauber from Wagner’s Walkiire and 
Liszt’s Rigoletto paravhrase, both of which 
he played with ability. Mr. Vollstedt is as 
fine a pianist as accompanist. 


Lehmann, Chaliapin, English 
Singers Due Soon 


Artists arriving in America during No- 
vember include Feodor Chaliapin, Lotte Leh- 
mann, and the English Singers. The Rus- 
sian ‘basso, now making a film of Don 
Quixote in the south of France, comes in 
time for his Carnegie Hall, New York, re- 
cital, November 13. Mme. Lehmann is due 
on the SS. Bremen, November 9, and will 
open her concert tour in Philadelphia No- 
vember 15. The English Singers are ex- 
pected November 25 for a season which 
starts in Boston two days later. 


National Bureau Luncheon 

C. M. Tremaine, president of the National 
3ureau for the Advancement of Music, at a 
Round Table luncheon and conference on 
October 10, introduced Dr. James Francis 
Cooke, of Philadelphia, as principal speaker. 
Dr. Cooke spoke on how music teachers 
could combat present conditions, and recited 
several appropriate slogans. Ernest Ash, 
president of the Associated Music Teachers 
League of New York, Mrs. Hall, Harold 
Flammer and Mr. Clark also spoke. 
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Opéra-Comique Situation 
Finally Clears in Paris 


(Continued from page 5) 


The personnel “affirm that the administra- 
tion of the Opéra-Comique is possible pro- 
vided the director or directors concentrate 
on quality and not on quantity and do not 
have in mind only the commercial exploita- 
tions of the theatre.” They “protest against 
the project to turn the Opéra-Comique into 
a regular musical comedy house, which 
would change its traditional character, and 
amount to disloyal competition with other 
lyrical theatres, being given that the Opéra- 
Comique is a subventioned theatre.” They 
also propose to see to it that all their con- 
tracts are respected and guaranteed, and 
declare that they are going to fight it out 
to the finish_and get every due that is com- 
ing to them. 

6. Also, on October 3, it was rumored 
in the dailies that Georges Bravard, director 
of the Gaité-Lyrique, would in all proba- 
bility apply for the Opéra-Comique job. 

7. The next press revelation was on Octo- 
ber 4, when it was headlined that MM. 
Lehmann and Masson had withdrawn their 
candidature and had sent the following let- 
ter to Secretary Mistler, at the Beaux Arts: 

“Your Excellency, 

“We have learned that one of the candi- 
dates to the post of director of the Opéra- 
Comique has offered his services without 
asking that any changes be made in the 
actual modus vivendi of that theatre. 

“In view of the fact that, to us, it seems 
an impossibility to assure the Opéra-Comique 
a good administration without greatly modi- 
fying an enterprise which to us does not 
seem to respond to modern aspirations, we 
beg Your Excellency to be so good as to 
accept hereby the withdrawal of our candi- 
dature.” 

8. October 5, the developments in this 
no longer amusing or intriguing (1 am 
tempted to write distressing) situation are: 
firstly, that yesterday, Albert Wolff, for 
twenty-five years a conductor at the Opéra- 
Comique, officially declared himself a can- 
didate to the directorship; and secondly, that 
», B. Gheusi, Administrator-Director of 
Figaro, is also going to send in his appli- 
cation. 

It has been observed that there is a reti- 
cence to slip any personal sidelights into 
this account of the agony of a one-time bril- 
liant institution ; and that the effort has been 
to give the facts and to lay them out without 
sentiment. This has been done and what 
the next move is will be reported in a subse- 
quent budget of news. 

9. The above was finished and was about 
to be mailed, when news came that M. 
Gheusi’s application was receiving profound 
attention by the Council of Ministers—M. 
Gheusi having two fine factors eminently 
in his favor: the record of his former com- 
petent theatrical exploits, and certain finan- 
cial guaranties which he would bring the 
Opéra-Comique if he took it over. 

10. And now the climax and at last, the 
final chapter in a story which might have 
been otherwise told. 

On the way to the postoffice, I was caught 
by a breathless secretary: M. Gheusi is ap- 
pointed director of the Opéra-Comique and 
the theatre is opening November 10 

There is a universal sigh of relief and a 
hastening to congratulate the Government, 
M. Gheusi, all the Opéra-Comique people, 
the public in general, and last but not least, 
the newspaper men who now can devote their 
pens to penalizing or praising the work of 
the Opéra-Comique as the various perform- 
ances may seem to require. 


Gueusi’s CAREER 


M. Gheusi is not a newcomer to either 
the Opéra-Comique or the directorial game. 
Co-director of the Paris Opéra in 1907 with 
Gaillard, co-director of the Opéra-Comique 
with the Isola Brothers in 1914-1918, and 
director of the Theatre Lyrique in 1919-1920, 
he should know what a theatre means and, 
chances are, has no illusions about what he 
is getting into by taking over the Opéra- 
Comique. 

In addition to the foregoing, Director 
Gheusi is known for his critical writings in 
the Figaro, and his opera librettos, namely 
Barbares (music by Saint- get Guernica, 
(music by Paul Vidal), Le Juif Polonais 
(music by Camille Erlanger), Byzance, by 
Marriotte, Perkin, by Jean Poueigh, etc. 

People who ponder on numbers will be 
interested to remark that M. Gheusi left 
the Opéra-Comique on October 15, 1918, 
and that he returns there on October 15, 
1932. His program is not yet made public, 
though certain projects are already known. 
For instance, the Opéra-Comique will no 
longer run seven nights a week all year 
round: there will be a rest of two months 
in the summer, and Mondays will be dark. 
With regard to the repertoire, Director 
Gheusi proposes to leave it about as it is, 
adding to it certain eighteenth century com- 


positions, and reducing the number of crea- 
tions. 
Concert SEASON OPENS 

The first orchestra concert of the year 
was given by the Pathé-Natan Orchestra, 
a new organization belonging to the film 
company of that name, on September 27, 
at the Empire Theatre, ‘under the patronage 
of M. de Monzie, Minister of National Edu- 
cation, and M. Mistler, State Secretary of 
Fine Arts. 

Under the direction of the ably efficient 
Vladimir Golschmann, the orchestra, an ex- 
cellent instrument, gave a fine account of 
itself, playing suite in D (Bach), Capriccio 
Espagnol (Rimsky-Korsakoff), Prelude a 
!’Apres-Midi d’Un Faune (Debussy), Scher- 
zo du Songs d’Une Nuite d’Ete (Mendels- 
sohn), and overture to Die Meistersinger 
(Wagner). Maurice Jaubert, who read the 
suite in D by Bach, did not impress this 
writer; Roland Charmy, violin soloist in 
Havanaise by Saint-Saéns, revealed a float- 
ing, clear tone and technical address. 

Paris SYMPHONY 

The second orchestra to come forward was 
Pierre Monteux’ Paris Symphony Orches- 
tra, at the Salle Pleyel. As at the Pathé- 
Natan concert, the audience was numerous 
and enthusiastic, a good sign for the months 
to come. Monteux was at his best in Bee- 
thoven’s Leonore overture, Debussy’s Prel- 
ude a l’Apres-midi d’Un Faune and in Stra- 
vinsky’s Petrouchka, for which he has a 
particular fondness and of which he cer- 
tainly has a phenomenal understanding. It 
was impossible to go into raptures over 
Thibaud’s delivery of the Mozart concerto 
in D major, Poéme, by Chausson and Hav- 
anaise, by Saint-Saéns. The tone seemed 
thin, and there was not the feeling of au- 
thority one likes and has a right to expect 
from a famous virtuoso. 

Paris BreEVITIES 


Among the soloists to appear this season 
with the Poulet Orchestra are Renée Che- 
met, Anna Guglielmetti, Roger Bourdin, 
Yves Nat, Jean Doyen and Marius Casa- 
desus. 

Luisa Vernet, French soprano, will sing 
the leading role in Tannhauser at Barcelona 
in December. 

The Lamoureux Orchestra opened its 
course on October 15 and 16, with Albert 
Wolff conductor. Some of the year’s solo- 
ists are: Lotte Lehmann, Germaine Lubin, 
Toti dal Monte, Lotte Schéne, Elisabeth 
Schumann, Conchita Supervia, Ninon Vallin, 
André Baugé, Richard Crooks, Melchior, 
Piccaver, Frantz, Thill, Erika Morini, 
Charmy, Enesco, Francescatti, Thibaud, Zim- 
balist, Heifetz, Goluboff (child violinist), 
Backhaus, Gieseking, Horowitz, Wittgen- 
stein, Casals, Cassado, Marechal, and guest 
conductors Boutnikoff, Elmendorff, Furt- 
wangler, Kleiber, Mitropoulos, Prokofieff 
and Henri Rabaud. 

Elsa Hottinger, American 
singing leading roles in Marseilles 
season. 

Mary Garden was a recent Paris visitor. 


contralto, is 
this 
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Alexander Steinert’s songs 
lished by a Paris house. 
American music). 

Violinist Euric Ainaud has received the 
Legion of Honor decoration, also composer 
Léon Algazi. 

Mrs. Roberta Dodd-Crawford, Chicago so- 
prano, was married in Paris to Prince Kojo 
Touvalon-Houenou of Dahomey. Mme. 
Blanche Marchesi was one of the witnesses. 

Tenor Burdino is going to Vienna and 
Prague for opera and recital appearances. 

Milhaud’s new opera, La Decouverte de 
l'Europe, is to be created by the Berlin 
Opera this winter. 

Jacques Ibert’s opera, Le Roi d’Yvetot, 
is to be done by the Stadttheater of Diissel- 
dorf. 

Festivals of French music will be given 
in France in June 1933. 

Laparra’s new masterpiece, L’Illustre Fre- 
gona, was performed in honor of the Prince 
of Wales in Stockholm. 

Weingartner has completed orchestrating 
an unknown piano work of Bizet, Variations 
Chromatiques. The theme is the chromatic 
scale up and down from C to C. The work 
will be brought out by Weingartner at a 
Pasdeloup concert in Paris. 

The Paris Opéra announces the following 
creations for the 1932-1933 season: Le Jar- 
din sur l’Oronto, lyrical drama by Franc 
Nohain, based on the book by Barrés, music 
by Bachelet; Vercingetorix, lyric epic in 
four acts, poem by MM. Clementel and 
Lonwyck, music by J. Canteloube; Perkain, 
lyrical drama by P. B. Gheusi, music by 
Jean Poueigh; La Princesse Lointaine, by 
Edmond Rostand, adapted by MM. Wit- 
kouski and Cain, music by Witkouski; and 
La Samaritaine, by Rostand, music by Max 
d’Ollone. 

Ballets to be created by the Paris Opéra 
this season include Sur le Borysthene, by 
Serge Lifar, music by Prokofieff; Le Tri- 
omphe de l’Amour, by Lulli; Bagatelle, by 
M. Vaillat, music by M. Berchard; and 
Adonis, by M. Boissy, music by Déodat de 
Severac. 

Serge Lifar, ballet master and first dancer 
of the Paris Opéra, has been contributing 
articles on the ballet in the Parisian press. 

Emile Cooper is to conduct the Poulet Or- 
chestra this season, Poulet having been called 
to the Conservatory of Bordeaux. 


are being pub- 
(A triumph for 


Wilbur Luyster and Marion Luy- 
ster-De Voe Directing Sight 
Singing Classes 
Wilbur A. Luyster and Marion Luyster- 
De Voe will be active again this season in 
directing sight singing courses. Their ad- 
vanced classes are to be held as usual Tues- 
day evenings at the Manhattan Trade 
School, New York, and an opportunity will 
be given to students to apply the principles 
advanced in preceding lessons in the sing- 
ing of part songs and quartets. “Students 
of sight singing,” according to an announce- 
ment issued by Mr. Luyster and Mrs. De 
Voe, “have difficulty in applying the prin- 
ciples learned in the classes to the practice of 
sight singing in a church choir or chorus. 
There is not time in such organizations to 
allow for the exercise of this newly acquired 
knowledge. In the general rush of master- 
ing a selection as quickly as possible, the 
parts are played at the piano or organ and 
thus automatically are learned, as usual by 

rote.” 


Cella an American 


Theodore Cella, conductor, was born in 
Philadelphia and studied with Ettora Mar- 
tini from the time he was seven to eighteen. 
Then he joined the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra ranks, playing under Dr. Karl 


THEODORE CELLA 

Muck, Pierre Monteux and Henri Rabaud, 
later joining the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra. He is conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic Ensemble and has many 
compositions to his credit, some of which 
have been performed by both the Boston 
and the New York Philharmonic orchestras. 


People’s Symphony Concerts Will 
Give Two Series 


A series of six chamber music concerts 
and another series of six artists’ fecitals at 
Washington Irving High School, New York 
City, will comprise the People’s Symphony 
Concerts of the 1932-33 season. The sched- 
ule of the former group is October 28, 
Gordon String Quartet; November 26, Brosa 
String Quartet; December 23, Clarence 
Adler, pianist, and Eddy Brown, violinist, 
sonata recital; January 21, Esardy Trio; 
February 25, Budapest String Quartet; 
April 15, Musical Art Quartet. Listed for 
the artists’ recitals are Felix Salmond, cel- 
list, October 22; Leo Ornstein, pianist, 
November 11; Andreas Weissgerber, violin- 
ist, December 10; Robert Goldsand, pianist, 
January 7; Harold Samuel, pianist, Feb- 
ruary 4; Georges Enesco, violinist, March 10. 

A special club subscription for either or 
both courses is offered to students, workers, 
artists and professional people. 


Horowitz Coming in January 


Vladimir Horowitz returns to this coun- 
try the middle of January. Prior to his 
Carnegie Hall, New York, recital January 
23, he is engaged for concerts in Reading, 
Pa.; Detroit; Buffalo and Rochester, N. Y. 
Hartford, Conn. ; and Washington, D. < 
Following the New York appearance he is 
to play in Pittsburgh, Pa.; Toledo, O.; 
Dallas, age | New Orleans, La.; Chicago; 
ereaneld, Oakland, Los Angeles and 

San Wesco, Call; Winnipeg and Toronto, 
Can. ; Ann Arbor, Mich. ; ; and as soloist with 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. Mr. 
Horowitz’ tour ends with three appearances 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra the 
first week in April. 
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MUSICAL 


Philadelphia Orchestra 
Plays Brahms and Wagner 


Music in Air with Werrenrath Successful 


PHILapeLpHiA, Pa.—The Philadelphia Or- 
chestra program for the concerts of October 
14 and 15, under the direction of Leopold 
Stokowski, held bvt two numbers: Brahms’ 
symphony No. 1 in C minor, and the 
Vorspiel, Liebesnacht, and Liebestod from 
Wagner’s Tristan and Isolde. Each was 
magnificently read and played, holding the 
audience throughout. The work of the 
strings in the symphony was of unusual 
beauty and clarity, ~vhile the horns in the 
Liebesnacht were particularly noteworthy. 
The applause left no doubt of the audience’s 
pleasure in these non-debatable works. 

Music IN THE Atk OPENS AT GARRICK 


The premiére of the new Kern-Hammer- 
stein musical adventure, Music in the Air, 
at the Garrick Theatre, on October 17, was 
marked by great interest among the musical 
circle of Philadelphia as well as of the regu- 
lar theatre enthusiasts, for Reinald Werren- 
rath, concert baritone, made his first appear- 
ance in operetta as Cornelius, the Bird 
Fancier. Mr. Werrenrath’s magnificent 
voice was heard to fine advantage in his 
principal song, And Love Was Born, and 
his subsequent appearances were all too few. 
The cast was well balanced, with Tullio 
Carminati and Natalie Hall excellent in 
their parts and the other principals main- 
taining the high standard. Katherine Car- 
rington scored as the young daughter of the 
old German doctor; Walter Slezak, as Karl 
Reder, the school-master; Ivy Scott, as the 
ex-prima donna; and Edward Hayes, a boy- 
soprano, as Hans, the goatherd. Equally 
well cast were Al Shean as the old doctor, 
Nicholas Joy as the music publisher, Harry 
ere as the orchestra leader, Dorothy 


Johnson as secretary to the publisher, Desha 
as the bubble dancer, Alexis Obolensky as 
the producer, and Marjorie Main as the 
star’s maid. 

The music of the operetta was thoroughly 
delightful, and fitted the characters and ac- 
tion without seeming to be dragged in as it 
so often is in productions of this kind. The 
staging was attractive and characteristic of 
the time and places of the settings. Great 
enthusiasm was manifested by the capacity 
house. 

Marion DouGHerty IN Facutty REcITAL 

Marion Dougherty, member of the faculty 
of the Zeckwer-Hahn Philadelphia Musical 
Academy, appeared in recital in the audi- 
torium of the school, on October 19. Miss 
Dougherty has given several public recitals 
in Philadelphia, but never has she played 
with the power and breadth which she evi- 
denced on this occasion. Two concertos 
comprised the program: the Beethoven in E 
flat, and the Rachmaninoff in F sharp minor. 
The orchestral parts were played most 
capably on the orean by Charles Wright. 
Brilliance, technical facility, and command 
of the keyboard were always in Miss 
Dougherty’s equipment, but at this time she 
added breadth in the powerful passages and 
poetical beauty to the quiet parts. Her tone 
has mellowed and her interpretative powers 
expanded. A large audience gave cordial 
applause, which drew forth an encore, the 
Paganini-Liszt étude. M. M. C. 


Alberti Presents Studio Musicale 


Solon Alberti presented a musicale at his 
New York studio on October 22. There 
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were numbers from the vocal writings of 
Mozart, Treharne, Handel, Purcell, Tirin- 
delli, Brahms, Verdi and others, including 
Mr. Alberti, who was represented by three 
songs: Solitude, Caliban in the Mines, and 
Trees. The singers --ere Virginia Hamel, 
Edithe Miller, John Wydler, Germaine Hel- 
linger, Jeanne Heinz, Lucile Dresskell, Nita 
Alberti and Benjamin Tilberg. The voices 
were of contrasting individual quality, but 
all were stamped with the sterling training 
and careful development of the Alberti 
method, and each performer offered music 
well suited to display his vocal merits. Sara 
Knight played a piano group by MacDowell, 
Debussy and Albeniz. There was a numer- 
ous and enthusiastic audience. M.-L. 3. 


Bocca negra for 
Metropolitan 


(Continued from page 5) 
Loor, Dutch tenor, and one of the company’s 
new acquisitions, is included, as well as 
Friedrich Schorr and Karin  Branzell. 
Joseph Urban designed the sets. 

Giuseppe De Luca is to sing the title role 
of Il Signor Bruschino, Rossini’s opera buffa, 
the second novelty of the season, during the 
third week, while Gruenberg’s long heralded 
The Emperor Jones, with Lawrence Tibbett 
in the role of O’Neill’s erstwhile tyrant, is 
scheduled for January. There are also to 
be the promised restorations of The Bartered 
Bride, The Love of Three Kings, and Puc- 
cini’s Manon Lescaut. 

Richard Crooks will make his American 
operatic début during the second half of the 
season, when Frida Leider and Maria 
Olszewska are also to be heard. Tito Schipa 
is listed in the casts of the first portion of 
the year, while Richard Bonelli and the Ger- 
man basso L udwig Hofmann are to be heard 
through the entire season. Other new art- 
ists engaged are Eidé Noréna, Rose Bamp- 
ton and Helen Gleason, the two latter Amer- 
ican artists. 

The annual Wagnerian cycle is planned for 
February and March under the direction of 
Artur Bodanzky. 

It is also announced that Frank Wenker 
has been officially appointed to succeed the 
late William J. Guard as press agent of the 
company. Carlo Edwards remains the com- 
pany’s official photographer. 

Queried as to the prospects of a tour at 
the close of the New York season, Gatti- 
Casazza said that no definite plans had yet 
been made, but there was a possibility that a 
brief tour may be booked. 





STuDIO NOTES 











EDITH GAUDENZI 

Dorothy Chapman, artist-pupil of Edith 
Gaudenzi of New York, appeared as Gilda 
in Rigoletto with the Falear North Hudson 
Opera Association in Union City, N. J., Oc- 
tober 16. Miss Chapman has signed a five 
months’ contract to sing coloratura soprano 
roles with the De Feo Opera C ompany, open- 
ed in Toronto, Can., October 26, with Rigo- 
letto. She is to sing also in Martha, Lucia 
di Lammermoor and Barber of Seville. 
Elvira Helal, also from Mme. Gaudenzi’s 
studio, sang Nedda in Pagliacci at Bryant 
Park, New York City, during the recent sea- 
son there, and appeared in the same part at 
the Academy of Music, Brooklyn. Charles 
Heywood has returned from a summer con- 
cert season at Chautauqua, N. Y., and has 
been engaged as tenor soloist for Dr. Wise’s 
services at Carnegie Hall, New York. 


EDWIN GRASSE 
Edwin Grasse, violinist, organist and com- 
poser, has reopened his New York teaching 
studio for the season. 


ADA SODER-HUECK 

Margaret Van Voorhis, soprano, pupil of 
Ada Soder-Hueck of New York, gave a pro- 
gram before the Studio Club, New York, on 
October 4. Edna Sheppard was at the piano 
and played a solo group. Miss Van Voorhis 
offered numbers by Haydn, Veracini, Schu- 
mann, Jensen, Hageman and Massenet. 


MARY WILDERMANN 


_Mary Wildermann, of St. George, S. I., 
Y., whose activities cover all the bor- 
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oughs of Greater New York, begins teach- 
ing in Steinway Hall, New York, November 
Ist. She is planning a Haydn bicentenary 
production in costume at Wanamaker audi- 
torium, comprising scenes from Haydn's 
life, with piano, vocal, organ and ensemble 
items; colored slides also are to be shown. 


Oliv Maine Explains 
Voice Analysis 


(Continued from page 6) 


justing such students to the course that you 
map out is an exacting and difficult pro- 
cedure ?” 

“On the contrary very often it is only 
necessary to remind them of some exercise 
they have been taught previously and have 
neglected. 

“Of course, in the case of beginners it is 
much more simple,” admitted Miss Maine. 
“When one works in accord with nature, all 
the forces are there to command, and stu- 
dents quickly learn to analyze for themselves 
cause and effect in relation to vocal delivery. 
I do not mean by this that my studio is a 
place for quick vocal development for begin- 
ners, for it is just the reverse. Muscle 
building and codrdinating takes much time 
and great patience, but once learned it is 
never forgotten. To teach scientifically, one 
must have the talent not only of analyzing 
his needs but of explaining to the student so 
that the corrective measures mean something 
more to him than a voice exercise. 

“Then these vocal truths, embodied in 
various exercises, will exist, not as the spe- 
cial tradition of certain studios, but as ever 
present basic truths of vocal science.” 


M. L. S. 
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Hollywood Film Studios 
Are Musically Attractive 


Packed House Greets Pons in Los Angeles Recital 


Los ANGELES, Cat.—Predictions made in 
this column that more music would be used 
in the sound films before long, are coming 
true. The music departments at RKO, Para- 
mount, MGM and Fox are girding their 
metaphoric loins and the result will be movies 
with a running tonal background. One might 
almost speak of tonal cyclorama intended to 
evoke a general emotional mood in the be- 
holder. And the word beholder is used de- 
liberately, because this new-style film music 
must not interfere with the visual impres- 
sion which remains the main effort of the 
men who create the celluloid fashions of 
Hollywood. 

In fact, classics are taboo; distinctly so. 
All familiar music is taboo. Music will 
serve only as a tickler of sentiment, ‘but 
must not arouse distinct feelings or even de- 
tract attention from the photoplay. But 
Gershwin and Berlin will henceforth share 
the fate of Palestrina, Beethoven, Schubert 
and Wagner. A decree has been in effect 
at RKO for some time that “only original 
music” must be used. This has placed a tre- 
mendous burden on the music-makers of 
Hollywood. However, Max Steiner, di- 
rector-general of music at that studio, was 
prepared for the order, and specially written 
music only has been filtered into newer films 
such as the Animal Kingdom, Sport Page, 
Kong, Phantom Fame, The Penguin Pool 
Murder, Just a Woman, Secrets of the 
French Police, Men of America and Little 
Orphan Annie. In fact, all these scores have 
been composed by Mr. Steiner, who has 
headed the music department for several 
years, and successfully. (He is a graduate 
of the Vienna Conservatory.) 

Mr. Steiner says that a familiar melody 
might cause picture patrons to start ransack- 
ing their memories so as to trace the tune 
and remember source and name. Moreover, 
he claims there are few tunes, whether 
Tschaikowsky’s or Strauss’, which will fit 
action or psychology of the moment with 
that minuteness for which the modern sound- 
screen is striving increasingly. This does 
not mean that motion picture music will be 
less melodious in future. It will be more 
subtle. It will require more creative and 
technical skill on the part of the composers 
retained by the respective studios. More and 
better inventors of music will be required and 
a more adept staff of orchestrators, for often 
the staff composer has not time to more than 
sketch out a score, the filling in of instru- 
mental voices to be done by assistants. And 
with music scores running full-film length, 
from prelude to postlude, numerous pages 
of full-score are required. 

Lily Pons triumphed for a fourth time 
within ten days when she attracted and 
charmed another capacity audience. In fact, 
375 chairs had been placed on the stage. Very 
likely the space in the orchestra pit could 
have been filled, and Impresario Behymer 
could have booked a second recital but 
for the fact that the little diva was due to 
sing at the new opera house in San Fran- 
cisco. The program was of wonted order; 
arias by Caccini, Handel, Mozart, Donizetti, 
Saint-Saéns, Delibes and Rimsky-Korsakoff 
and some smaller, lyric items, which were 
chosen to set off the vocal jugglery of the 
prima donna. The audience was keenly en- 
thusiastic about the clarity and altitude of 
her’ tonal scope. Giuseppe Bamboschek 
played fine accompaniments, Julius Furman 


assisting similarly with flute obbligati. 

A piano recital of considerable program- 
matic range won a large and friendly audi- 
ence for Marvine Maazel. Of particular in- 
terest was an all-American group including 
works by Gershwin, A. Walter Kramer (a 
genuinely appealing short sketch, When the 
Sun Goes Down), George Liebling, Bessie 
Bartlett Frankel and Abram Chasins. Mr. 
Maazel displayed prodigious playing on the 
whole, with more sweep than subtleness. 
Major offerings comprised the F sharp minor 
sonata by Brahms, the D minor toccata and 
fugue in the concert-giver’s adaptation of 
the Tausig transcription, and Mr. Maazel’s 
own paraphrase of Liszt’s Gounod-Faust 
Valse. 

Unveiling of the Beethoven monument at 
Pershing Square opposite the Philharmonic 
Auditorium, actually brought to the scene 
Mayor Porter, that civic executive who at- 
tracted international notoriety by his abste- 
miousness during an official toast in France. 
It is not necessary to record his acknowl- 
edgment of the statue, which was hailed 
rather fittingly by a representative of the 
governor. It was a pity that street-car traffic 
could not be suspended for the brief time 
while the Los Angeles Philharmonic Or- 
chestra played the Egmont overture and the 
finale from the fifth symphony, although this 
is symphony week, to signalize the beginning 
of the orchestra season. Inasmuch as street 
car tracks run not more than a hundred feet 
from the place of commemoration, sounds 
and feelings were mixed. However, this 
does not minimize the gesture of apprecia- 
tion which the orchestra personnel achieved 
in erecting the monument in honor of W. A. 
Clark, Jr., founder and sole supporter of the 
ensembie. Proper thanks are due the fol- 
lowing orchestra members, forming the com- 
mittee in charge of funds and arrangements : 
Alfred E. Brain, chairman; Arthur Pabst, 
secretary and general representative ; H.: J. 
Walter and Fred S. Gutterson. 

B. D. U. 


Irma Swift Pupils in Recital 


Irma Swift presented three of her pupils 
in recital at her studio in New York on 
October 23 before a representative audience 
which included among other personages 
Maizie Peralta, organist, Harry Konono- 
vitch, violinist, J. W. Cochran, concert man- 
ager, and Eugene LaBarre, conductor-com- 
poser. Those giving the program were Ruth 
Greeley, Lilvan Groveman and Esther Kahn 
Weinraub, each of whom was heard in sev- 
eral groups of songs and operatic arias. 

Miss Greeley, a young soprano whose 
voice is especially well adapted to singing 
sentimental ballads, programmed several 
such pieces and was much applauded by the 
audience. 

Miss Groveman always is well received at 
Miss Swift’s musicales. She is a serious 
artist and continually shows improvement in 
her musicianship, singing with dramatic in- 
tensity and projecting her songs with con- 
viction. 

Miss Weinraub pleased the audience most 
in her singing of Hebrew music, such as 
Mana-Zucca’s Rachem and Salter’s Cry of 
Rachel. Her varied selections included the 
dramatic Pace Pace aria from La Forza del 
Destino; also Charles Maduro’s Lullaby. 
Mr. Maduro was in the audience. Se 2 





Civic Music Plan Operating in Many Cities 


Membership Takes in 257 Municipalities—Numerous Artists Used 


Decrease in music in the larger metropoli- 
tan centres of America where music has de- 
pended chiefly on patrons and the element 
of fashion for support, is being offset by the 
increase in music activities in the cities of 
average size. This increase is a result in 
part of the advancement of the Civic Music 
movement. Fifty-two cities which never be- 
fore had a regular music season have or- 
ganized Civic Music Associations since Janu- 
ary 1 and each of these will hear from three 
to six concerts. 

In many of the cities where Civic Music 
Associations have been in existence for some 
time, the memberships are greater this year, 
and correspondingly larger sums. are avail- 
able for the presentation of concerts in those 
communities. Akron, O., reported an in- 
crease of forty-six per cent. in membership 
recently after its second annual drive. Gales- 
burg, Ill., has an increase of twenty-one per 
cent. ; Jacksonville, Fla., twelve per cent; 
and Tucson, Ariz., thirty per cent. 

Each association is an independent, non- 
profit-making organization, established on 
the same basis as schools, libraries and other 
civic institutions, for the promotion and en- 
joyment of music. Membership entitles the 
holder to attend all concerts presented locally 
by the association, cr in any city where the 
plan functions. Only members of the associa- 


tion may attend recitals under its sponsor- 
ship. Annually a membership campaign is 
conducted for one week, at the end of which 
the membership lists are closed for the sea- 
son. Artists are then engaged on the basis 
of funds in hand, and all financial risk is thus 
avoided. This system changes the whole psy- 
chology of music promotion. Instead of sell- 
ing tickets to hear certain artists, the asso- 
ciations invite one to share in the promotion 
of music. The Civic Music Plan was orig- 
inated eleven years ago by Dema E. Harsh- 
barger, Chicago business woman and pa- 
troness of the arts, and is now operating in 
257 leading cities. 

Performances before Civic Music Associ- 
ations will be the chief activity of many art- 
ists released through the closing of the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera and Chicago Civic 
Opera companies. Claudia Muzio, Coe 
Glade, Vanni-Marcoux, Charles Hackett, 
Cyrena Van Gordon, John Charles Thcmas, 
Attilio Baggiore and other singers of these 
two companies are scheduled for extensive 
tours of the Civic Music Association cities. 

Talking pictures are using the services of 
a few singers, but will not provide the field 
that many operatic artists had hoped. José 
Mojica, tenor of the late Chicago Civic 
Opera, is making singing films in Spanish 
for one of the Hollywood producers. 
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Pianist 


OSEF WISSOW’S 


nical equipment is co- 


tech- 
lossal, but he has more 
than technique, for his 
playing shows a deeply 
poetic nature, and a fine 
sense of proportion.” 
Johnstown Tribune. 


ee R. WISSOW proved 

M himself to be one 
of the outstanding pianists 
before the public today. 
He displayed a beautiful 
singing tone, excellent mu- 
sicianship, and in the con- 
cluding Liszt numbers, a 
flawless, brilliant and per- 
fectly amazing technique.” 

Salisbury (Md.) Times. 


R. WISSOW has a 

brilliant technic 
and plays most intelli- 
gently. The poetry of Cho- 
pin, the passion of Brahms, 
and the Lisztian pyrotech- 
nics left nothing to be de- 
sired. It was a masterly 
performance.” 


Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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San Francisco Opera House Opens 


(Continued from page 5) 


cians and artists—in fact, people from every 
walk of life. Although the entire house had 
been sold out weeks in advance, 700 persons 
obtained general admission tickets at the last 
moment. 

On this occasion when the wealthy of 
San Francisco and its suburbs flocked to the 
opera, the house presented a picture as 
brilliant as tropical birds of plumage. Jew- 
els, many hued gowns, magnificent furs and 
evening wraps, made a scene not witnessed 
in San Francisco for many years. 

Exactly at eight forty-five the glow of 
the great chandelier softened and Maestro 
Merola made his appearance in the orches- 
tra pit. A storm of applause greeted him. 
It was a reception well merited. For ten 
years Maestro Merola has looked forward to 
the day when he would conduct the San 
Francisco Opera Company in its own home ; 
and on this night he realized his great am 
bition. When he first came to San Francisco, 
a group of prominent citizens whom Merola 
interested, assisted him in founding the San 
Francisco Opera Association and entrusted 
him with the development of opera in this 
city. He has directed the San Francisco 
Opera Company successfully from its infancy 
to its present high state of efficiency. The 
ovation accorded him upon this occasion was 
the San Francisco public’s way of telling him 
that his work here is appreciated, that he is 
admired as a musician and esteemed as a 
man 

Merola raised his baton to still the 
onstration, and the audience rose for the play- 
ing of the Star-Spangled Banner. Once more 
Merola lifted his baton; three chords swelled 
from the orchestra pit; the curtain parted 
and the audience gazed upon the interior of 
the Church of St. Andrea, the scene of the 
first act of Tosca. 

THE PERFORMANCE 

Although Tosca is not an opera that calls 
for a lavish mounting, Merola’s choice of it 
to inaugurate the 1932 season proved a hz pPy 
one since it served to bring back to the San 
Francisco public its favorite singing actress, 


dem- 


Claudia Muzio, thus conferring upon her the 
honor and distinction of being the first to 
sing at the new opera house. There was ap- 
plause when Mme. Muzio came on the stage 
in the first act, more applause after the lovely 
Vissi d’Arte aria, and an ovation with flow- 
ers when she appeared before the curtain 
alone at the end of the second act. What a 
performance of Tosca Muzio gave—one 
illuminated by flashes of genius. In_ this 
musical and histrionic interpretation of Tosca 
she gave the most beautiful, the most artisti- 
cally complete of her several memorable per- 
formances. Renouncing the empty paths of 
heroic gesture, she achieved realism through 
simplicity. Sincerity characterized every 
emotion, every facial expression from humble 
composure to anguish. In song and in ges- 
ture, Muzio was superb. The human and 
the emotional dovetailed perfectly in her 
overwhelming characterization. 

Dino Borgioli, a man of pleasing appear- 
ance and a good routined actor, was the 
Cavaradossi. His voice is one of excellent 
quality, particularly in the high notes. 
These brought him abundant applause. Mr. 
Borgioli’s delivery of the final aria was un- 
usually fine. 

As Scarpia, Alfredo Gandolfi returned to 
San Francisco after an absence of several 
seasons. Both in his acting of the role, 
which was so well done that it gave the im- 
pression of spontaneity, and in his vocal 
delineation, which was warm in tone color, 
polished musically and of admirable artistic 
class, Gandolfi stood forth as an artist of dis- 
tinction. 

A clever bit of character work was pro- 
vided by the always reliable Louis d’Angelo 
as the Sacristan, and Marek Windheim was 
excellent as Spoletta. 

Thanks to Armando Agnini, stage and 
technical director of the San Francisco Opera 
Company, the stage settings were impressive. 
The colors were tasteful; the lighting was 
admirably managed. The ‘orchestra w as con- 
ducted with authority and sweep, intense 
earnestness, and competent knowledge. 
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EDITH GAUDENZI 
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Those in the opera house were not the only 
ones privileged to hear the performance for 
the thousands of people who remained at 
home heard the first act via radio. 

Between the first and second acts, Honor- 
able Angelo J. Rossi, Mayor of San Fran- 
cisco and Wallace M. Alexander, president of 
the San Francisco Opera Association, ad- 
dressed the audience. In his speech, the 
Mayor dedicated the War Memorial Opera 
House to the citizens of San Francisco; 
while Mr. Alexander cited the accomplish- 
ments of the late Robert I. Bentley (who was 
the president of the opera association from 
its beginning until the time of his death last 
February), and paid glowing tribute to 
Maestro Merola. Mr. Alexander also ex- 
pressed his sincere belief that since San 
Francisco now has its own opera house, it 
will become henceforth one of the great oper- 
atic centres of the world. 


Lity Pons 1n SAN Francisco D&sut 


The second presentation of the season by 
the San Francisco Opera Company provided 
the audience which filled every nook and 
cranny of the new War Memorial Opera 
House, with a series of thrills for the reason 
oo it marked the San Francisco début of 

Lily Pons as Lucia. Similar to her recep- 
tion in other music centres, Mlle. Pons took 
her hearers by storm. She scored one of 
the greatest triumphs ever accorded a young 
artist, answering eighteen curtain calls after 
the Mad Scene before a wildly enthusiastic 
audience. 

Mlle. Pons’ voice was velvet-like and 
lustrous, suave and sensuous. It has the 
warmth of the genuine lyric soprano, plus 
the exhilarating and exciting agility of the 
coloratura. The young Frenchwoman pos- 
sesses, however, much more than exceptional 
beauty of voice and phenomenal technical 
equipment. She is a musician of exquisite 
taste and refinement. Mlle. Pons presented 
a lovely Lucia tonally and pictorially. Sel- 
dom have San Franciscans heard the role of 
Lucia so magnificently interpreted. 

Mile. Pons’ companions in this opera were 
Francesco Merli, a well routined artist; Al- 
fredo Gandolfi, a fine Sir Henry; Louis 
d’Angelo singing beautifully as Raymond; 
Bianca Bruno, competent as Alice; and Ray- 
mond Marlowe, satisfactory vocally and his- 
trionically as the Lord Arthur. The work 
of the San Francisco Opera chorus was ex- 
cellent, and Maestro Merola conducted the 
opera with his characteristic skill and musi- 
cal good taste. 


Rosa Ponselle Starts 
Buffalo Music Season 


Burra.o, N. Y.—A brilliant audience filled 
Consistory Auditorium to greet Rost Ponselle 
in concert, opening the series of Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Inc. (Zorah B. Berry, Buf- 
falo manager). At the height of her powers, 
this incomparable artist gave a varied pro- 
gram, graciously granting several encores. 
Her efficient accompanist, Stuart Ross, con- 
tributed to the success of the evening, and 
played a group of solos. 

A. A. Van de Mark will present in his 
series of artists’ concerts at the Hotel Statler 
Nelson Eddy, José Iturbi, Joseph Szigeti, 
and Florence Austral. The first concert took 
place October 25. 

Philharmonic Concerts, Inc.. 
for appearances at Consistory Auditorium 
Lawrence Tibbett, Yehudi Menuhin, Lily 
Pons, Vladimir Horowitz and the Don Cos- 
sack Chorus. 

Buffalo Chapter, American Guild of Organ- 
ists, opened its season with a unique recital 
at the Larkin Administration Building; 
Frederick A. Hoschke using the mechanical 
invention—the “Artiste’—the interpretations 
and arrangements of organ, piano and sym- 
phonic literature having been made by him 
for this instrument. Dean Clara Foss Wal- 
lace presided at the meeting; Robert Huf- 
stader related musical experiences in Ger- 
many this past summer; and Agatha Bennett 
reported on the National Organists Guild 
meetings in Rochester. 

Music at Temple Beth Zion for the Jewish 
New Year services was of high order, under 
the leadership of Edna Luse, soprano-di- 
rector, with Carl Coleman at the organ. The 
quartet comprises Mrs. Luse, soprano, Flor- 
ence Ann Reid, contralto, Edwin Boettger, 
tenor, George Torge, baritone. 

The Buffalo Choral Club of women’s 
voices (under Harold A. Fix), with accom- 
panist Frances Nye Sauer, contributed two 
groups of songs at one of the meetings of 
the D. A. R. State Convention. Dorothy 
Hobbie Coats, in Indian costume, offered a 
group of Indian songs. Other participants 
were Florence Ann Reid, contralto; George 
Bagnall, pianist, and Geraldine Kress, vio- 
linist. 

The Town Club’s musical activities for 
the season, with Mrs. B. G. Rand as chair- 
man, and Jessamine Long co- -chairman, com- 
prise an interesting program along the lines 
of American music. A small chorus, under 
Jessamine Long, and soloists will participate. 

The Chordavox Quintet (Julian Caster, 
first violin; Eugene Kappler, second violin ; 


have listed 
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William Schimpf, viola; Fred Caster, cello; 
Martina Bement Baker, soprano) recently 
gave a program of string quartet arrange- 
ments of songs, and soprano solos with string 
quartet accompaniment, as arranged by 
Julian Caster. 

First Settlement Music School (under the 
direction of Dorothy Hebb) began its <activi- 
ties with an excellent enrollment of pupils. 
The piano faculty, headed by Muriel Halli- 
day, includes Virginia Squire, Laura Kelsey 
and Doris Sorrell. The violin department 
comprises Miss Hebb and Edwin Blakowski 
and the voca! staff, Louise Sleep and Marie 
Mohr. Homer Kline is teacher of cello. 

OU. yi 


Husband Shoots Berlin 
Opera Soprano 


(By special cable to the Musical Courier) 
Beritin.—Gertrude Bindernagel, a leading 
dramatic soprano of the Berlin Civic Opera 
and one of the most noted Wagnerian sing- 
ers in Germany, was shot and dangerously 
wounded by her husband, Wilhelm Hintze, 
in front of the opera house after a perform- 
ance of Siegfried on October 23. Hintze, 
formerly a prosperous banker, had been liv- 
ing for some time entirely on his wife’s 
earnings, allowing her a mere pittance for 
her own needs and to support her mother 
and sisters. Domestic complications had 
caused the artist to institute divorce pro- 
ceedings. The singer’s condition is grave, 
and at the moment of going to press she 
is not expected to recover. Berlin musical 
circles are greatly shocked. PEYSER. 


N. Y. Philharmonic Orchestra 
Suspending Baltimore Visits 
Next Year 


The New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra will discontinue its visits to Balti- 
more, Md., after this season, according to 
Elizabeth Starr, Baltimore counselor of the 
orchestra. The reason for the suspension is 
lack of funds. The visiting organization 
numbers 115, which makes each Baltimore 
concert cost approximately $9,000. The L “ric 
Theatre, where the programs are given, 
yields from a capacity audience about $6,000. 
Baltimore guarantors always have pledged 
$7,000, with the New York directors agree- 
ing to take care of the remainder. Thus 
Baltimore may expect to be called upon for 
$1,000 each visit. There is no guarantee this 
year, but, Miss Starr said, the orchestra is 
being sent as a “gesture of good will.” 


Active Season for Walter Leary 


Walter Leary, baritone and teacher of 
singing, appeared in concert at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, October 2i, and sings on 
the historical program at New "York Univer- 
sity, November 3. Beginning November 2, 
Mr. Leary is to give seven lectures on mu- 
sic history before the Woman’s Club of 
Hackensack, N. J. Radio engagements in- 
clude regular broadcasts from WINS. Mr. 
Leary teaches in New York City and Eliza- 
beth, N. J 
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Arthur Rosenstein Locates in 
New York 


After several years absence abroad, Arthur 
Rosenstein, coach and accompanist, is again 
in New York and will devote his time to 
coaching singers in opera, Lieder, radio and 


ARTHUR ROSENSTEIN 


all phases of classic and modern song reper- 
toire. 

While abroad Mr. Rosenstein conducted in 
German opera houses, including Liibeck, 
Munster and Oldenburg, where he was mu- 
sic director. He also was associated for five 
years with Furtwangler in Mannheim as 
corepetiteur, and was engaged as general 
music director for the opera in Helsingfors. 
Due to local financial difficulties the engage- 
ment was not fulfilled. 

After a year and a half at Mannheim as 





NEW MUSIC FROM 
EUROPE 


Associated Music Publishers, Inc., 
25 West 45th Street, New York City, 
represent ten of the leading European 
music publishers, Breitkopf & Hartel, 
Bote & Bock, Schott, Universal Edi- 
tion, Eschig, Simrock, Choudens, 
Leuckart, Bessel and Hainauer. 

The latest compositions by such 
prominent composers as Hindemith, 
Turina, de Falla, Schonberg, Szyman- 
ovski, Tansman, and Bartok, to men- 
tion but a few, are displayed at their 
store. 

A real Mecca for all musicians who 
are seeking the new and interesting 
from abroad, and who wish to keep 
abreast with what is happening in the 
field of foreign music. There is a 
large and varied stock to select from, 
and all music may be had on approval. 

Of particular moment in these times 
of economic stress are the fine Euro- 
pean editions of the standard musical 
classics at new low prices. Ask for 
special list. 

Service by mail or otherwise, is 
prompt and intelligent and the mu- 
sician searching for the unusual will 
find that his inquiries are given care- 
ful individual attention. Catalogs and 
special lists may be had on request. 
An early visit to this interesting store 
is recommended to all within calling 
distance. The address is: 25 West 
45th Street, 3rd floor, New York City. 


NOTABLE NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Tansman, Four Polish Dances, 
piano solo 
Toscanini’s first novelty of 
the new season 
Achron, “Stempenyu” Suite, 
violin & piano 
In Szigeti’s repertoire com- 
ing season 
Trunk, Seven Xmas Songs, high 
& medium 
A worthy counterpart to the 
Cornelius Xmas Songs; for 
church and concert. 
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first conductor, Mr. Rosenstein went to Paris 
as conductor and first assistant to Bruno 
Walter for the 1928 Mozart Cycle. On his 
return to Berlin he was accompanist and 
coach for leading European artists, among 
them Lilli Lehmann. Before going to 
Europe Mr. Rosenstein was prominent in 
New York, having been at the piano for 
such artists as Emma Eames, Geraldine 
Farrar, Olive Fremstad, Alma Gluck, Elena 
Gerhardt, Enrico Caruso and Emmy Destinn 
at the Bagby Morning Musicales, of which 
he was official accompanist. He was also 
corepetiteur and conductor of the Chicago 
Opera Company in its first season. 

Last season while on a visit to this coun- 
try, he played for Miss Farrar at her fare- 
well recital in New York City. 


Mojica Pleases in 
San Francisco 


Mexican Tenor Gives Program in Five 
Languages 


San Francisco, Cat.—Connoisseurs of 
singing were greatly impressed with the 
voice and art of José Mojica, Mexican tenor, 
who gave a recital at the Curran Theatre. 
With Troy Sanders at the piano, he offered 
Mexican, Spanish, French, Italian and Eng- 
lish songs. Mojica possesses a lyric voice 
of fine quality fresh, warm and sweet; and 
he understands the art of tone production. 
Mojica was especially successful with his 
Mexican and Spanish numbers which he 
sang with appreciation for their character. 
He did not try to overload them with inter- 
pretative effects but presented them in 
straightforward manner. In the audience 
were many of Mojica’s compatriots, who by 
their enthusiastic applause evidenced delight 
in hearing familiar native songs given with 
such spirit and style. 

Numbered among the accomplished sing- 
ers of San Francisco, Livia Marracci gave a 
recital at Scottish Rite Hall before a ca- 
pacity audience. Miss Marracci has a so- 
prano voice of rich and colorful timbre. She 
has excellent technic, and even scale, and 
distinct enunciation. Margo Hughes pro- 
vided admirable accompaniments. 

A large audience heard Kenneth Spencer 
in joint recital with the Coleridge Taylor 
Choral Club at the Community Playhouse. 
His voice, a bass, heard in a group of Negro 
spirituals, revealed him as an_ intelligent 
musician. a 


Nassau County Establishes Phil- 
harmonic Society 


The Nassau Philharmonic Society of 
Nassau County, N. Y., which was incorpo- 
rated in Mineola, L. I., October 5, plans to 
organize a permanent orchestra and estab- 
lish a music centre and yearly festival some- 
thing on the order of similar activities in 
Westchester County. George Porter Smith, 
assistant conductor of the National Orches- 
tra in New York, is to head the symphonic 
body, which is projecting a series of six 
concerts this season at Hempstead Theatre, 
three Saturday morning concerts for chil- 
dren on January 14, March 25, and June 3, 
with programs for adults in the evenings of 
the same days. A low price scale is to pre- 
vail. According to Mrs. Walter R. Hood, 
first vice-president of the organization, this 
movement was instigated by the success of 
the concert given by unemployed musicians 
in Hempstead last January. Other officers 
are James N. Gehrig, president; Mrs. T. FE. 
Van Alen, second vice-president ; Mrs. Philip 
Huntington, secretary; William T. Tienken, 
treasurer. Choral societies of Nassau Coun- 
ty will be invited to participate in the June 
3 program. 


Betty Tillotson and Charlotte 
Lund Combine 


The Betty Tillotson Concert Direction, 
New York, has taken over the management 
of the Charlotte Lund Opera for Children. 
Miss Tillotson announces that bookings are 
being made in nearby towns and cities, with 
the Parent-Teacher Associations in the 
public schools of New York and elsewhere. 
Cinderella was given at Public School No. 
73, New York, on October 25. A new con- 
tralto, Winifred Parker, has been added to 
the cast. New York is to have its season 
of opera for children as in the past, and 
many towns in the vicinity will hear the 
company’s whole series. Announcement of 
the operas to be given will be made later. 


Jeanne Dusseau Extensively 
Booked 


Jeanne Dusseau, Canadian soprano, in- 
augurated her 1932-33 engagements with a 
recital at Wells College, Aurora, N. Y., on 
October 4. On October 7 she was heard at 
Town Hall, New York City. Later in the 
season Mme. Dusseau is scheduled for ap- 
pearances in Toronto and New Orleans; 
with the Handel and Haydn Society in Bos- 
ton; and as soloist with the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra in January. 
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Following, European Successes 


in Opera and Concert 


Helena Mara as Konstanze in Die Entfiihrung aus 
dem Serail of Mozart. 


MAKES BRILLIANT AMERICAN 
OPERA DEBUT 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESS: 





Boston Post: 

There was distinguished singing 
last night. For the first time in 
the present visit of the Chicago 
company indeed an audience heard 
coloratura singing for which no 
apology need be offered. 


Boston Evening American: 





She displayed a voice of beau- 
tiful quality and of great agility 
heard better naturally in the sec- 
ond air. 
formance was indeed astonishing, 
the more so since it had dramatic 


For our times her per- 


character. 


Boston Globe: 





She sang the Queen’s two very 
difficult airs well and was received 
very enthusiastically. 


Boston Herald: 





The Queen herself had all the 
agility demanded by the difficult 
music written for her—ail the high 
notes it demanded. 


Boston Traveler: 





She was splendid in the drama- 
tic passages revealing a clear, and 
true soprano. 
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New YORK CONCERTS 








OCTOBER 16 


The Walter W. Naum- 
burg Musical Founda- 
Town Hall début recital 

A large audience evi- 
Frantz’ Bach offerings, 
and fugue, two Busoni 
chorale preludes, a gigue and prelude and 
fugue in F minor as well as Beethoven's 
sonata in A flat, op. 110. 

No less interest was aroused in the pian- 
concluding group. His playing in- 
clines to vital statement and he likes to 
evoke a healthy, broad forte, and to con- 
trast dynamics markedly. Prokofieff’s march 
from Love of Three Oranges and Sugges- 
tion Diabolique provided excellent vehicles 
for just such playing. However, one noted 
also an agreeable tone and feeling elucida- 
tion of emotional and poetic properties in 
Liszt’s Sonnetto del Petrarca, No. 104. Al- 
together, Mr. Franz’ playing proved conclu- 
sively his uncommon pianistic and general 
musical talent. 


OCTOBER 18 
Philadelphia Orchestra moc Sto- 


kow ski, Vv ig- 
emotionally 


Dalies Frantz 


tion spons« red the 
of this young pianist. 
dently enjoyed Mr. 
Chromatic fantasy 


ist’s 


musically and 
temperamental, returned to New York at 
the head of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Conductor and players moved their hearers 
to undeniable enthusiasm at the opening 
concert of the annual Carnegie Hall series 
by the symphonic visitors from the Penn- 
sylvania metropolis. 

The program had an unusual aspect for 
it was made up of but two composers and 
two works—Brahms’ first symphony, and 
excerpts from Wagner’s Tristan and Isolde. 
The juxtaposition had all the more interest 
remembered the famous Brahms- 
ngineered chiefly by the re- 
spective adherents of those two giants. 

Stokowski’s version of the Brahms sym- 
phony is familiar here, even though a num- 
ber of subtle touches are now added as a 
proof that the musical studies and imagina- 
tion of the gi ifted conductor do not remain 
He gave the score a searching, vivid, 
performance, aided by mag- 
from his orchestra. 


orous, alert, 


when one 
Wagener feud « 


stat 
intensely felt 
nihicent cooperation 
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After the eiectrifying finale there was an 
ovation for the leader and his collaborators. 

A cohesive orchestral arrangement was 
made by Stokowski of the Tristan prelude, 
fragments from Acts I and III, the Bran- 
gaene and love music of Act II, and the 
Liebestod. He is a superb interpreter of 
Wagner in the concert hall and made the 
measures glow with all their color, dra- 
matic eloquence, and fervent passion. 
Again, transports of delighted response 
were sounded by the listeners. 


Abbie and Abbie ny! henge ros 

: and Frank Ridge, tenor, 
Frank Ridge were heard at the Barbi- 
zon-Plaza in a joint recital, revealing their 
talents in a diversiiied program of six groups. 
Of the two singers, the vocal equipment of 
the contralto gave greater satisfaction. But 
Mr. Ridge’s interpretation of a Russian 
group, which included Gretchaninoff’s Over 
the Steppe and Night by Rachmaninoff, won 
favor. The highlight of the concert was Mrs. 
Ridge’s singing of Fischer’s An Old Violin. 
G6tze’s popular duet, Calm as the Night, was 
the closing number. Richard Barrett presided 
at the piano. A large audience applauded 
approvingly. 


OCTOBER 19 


William Bowers Steinway Hall failed 
to accommodate the 


audience which came 
to hear William Bowers, negro baritone, on 
the evening of this date. Additional chairs 
had to be placed in the adjacent anteroom 
for latecomers. However, the intimate con- 
fines of the Fifty-seventh Street music salon 
seemed ideally suited to the singer’s voice. 
Of no great intensity, on this occasion, and 
with a rather limited range, Mr. Bowers’ 
tones were heard in several groups of songs, 
done with musicianship, restraint, and finish. 
There were compositions by Handel, Bach, 
Purcell and Schubert. Spirituals and other 
negro songs displayed Mr. Bowers’ interpre- 
tative powers to best advantage, and his en- 
thusiastic listeners warmed particularly to 
them. Carroll Hollister, as usual, gave ex- 
pert piano accompaniments. 


OCTOBER 20 


Philharmonic The — of a 

canini and Ernest Schell- 
Orchestra ing (in his oft proven 
dual capacity of composer and pianist) filled 
every evening seat in Carnegie Hall. 

A crystal clear and tonally lovely exposi- 
tion of Mozart’s C major symphony No. 28 
(Kéchel 200) paved the way for Mr. Schell- 
ing’s familiar Impressions from an Artist’s 
Life. This set of symphonic variations has 
been played in New York several times pre- 
viously by its composer, and on the present 
occasion again demonstrated its full and 
subtle partnership between the solo instru- 
ment and the orchestra, the former being 
used not as an exhibition medium, but as 
an integral part of the complete symphonic 
organism. The variations portray special 
persons, places, scenes, and experiences 
which played roles in Schelling’s life, and 
he depicts them suggestively and strikingly. 
The piano setting requires versatile musician- 
ship and virtuoso technic in performance, 
and both qualities were displayed impressively 
by the pianist-composer, who, more’s the pity, 
makes but rare appearances these days as a 
soloist. He scored overwhelmingly with 
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his auditors at this concert and had to bow 
his thanks repeatedly. 

Franck’s prelude chorale, and fugue (or- 
chestrated not very resourcefully by Gabriel 
Pierné) had a reverent voicing at the hands 
of Toscanini; and the final number of the 
program, Daybreak and Siegfried’s Journey 
(GOtterdammerung) found the conductor in 
his acknowledged role as a super interpreter 
of Wagner. The great score received a stir- 
ring portrayal in which music and emotion 
blended so beautifully that again the lie was 
given to the oft-heard former belief that an 
Italian cannot penetrate to the marrow of 
typically Teutonic composers. Toscanini’s 
art knows no limits of race or geography. 


OCTOBER 21 


Wendell Hart Known to the music pub- 
lic as a tenor soloist in 


oratorio, Wendell Hart returned to the con- 
cert field at Town Hali after an absence of 
six years. His lengthy and exacting pro- 
gram was conventional in selection—classic 
airs, Lieder, French and English songs—and 
proved taxing for the artist, who was handi- 
capped by a perceptible cold. Withal, he 
evidenced a pleasing and flexible voice; and 
his interpretations were sympathetic and at 
times arresting, especially his delivery of 
Schubert's Erlkénig. Mr. Hart showed an 
overfondness for falsetto, which does not lie 
within his ken. Included in the English 
group was the singer’s own arrangement of 
The Leprehaun, a traditional Irish air. Paul 
Haeussler was a careful accompanist. 


OCTOBER 23 


Vicente Escudero For the first major 
recital of the sea- 
son no less a high priest of Terpsichore than 
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the masterful Escudero appeared, electrifying 
and provocative as ever, at the Forty-Sixth 
Street Theatre, determined to initiate both 
old and new votaries of his art in additional 
ramifications of the Spansh scene. Escudero, 
who appeared for the first time in New York 
last season, advanced a program which but 
for a few exceptions was wholly new. As 
before he was assisted by the two Iberian 
charmers, Carmita and Carmela, and a 
veritable magician of the guitar, Luis 
Mayoral; A. Guridas presided at an off- 
stage piano. 

Before a packed house which included a 
large number of Broadway celebrities rang- 
ing from figures such as George Gershwin to 
Clifton Webb and comprising several hun- 
dred local Catalonians, Andalusians, Basques 
and other Spanish expatriots whose fervent 
“olés” added color to the setting, Senor 
Escudero and his dancers paraded fifteen 
captivating and inspired numbers. 

Most effective and familiar from last 
year’s recital were the gypsy Farruca and 
Rhythms (without music), two completely 
realized specialties. The former, delicately 
insinuating, feline in grace and muscularly 
controlled, and the latter, with foot-work of 
marvelous subtlety, were revelations of the 
dancer’s virtuosity. The offerings of Car- 
mela and Carmita, more Spanish in the usual 
sense, had enthusiastic response. Over all 
were laid the cracklings of fiery castanets, 
staccato coruscations pervaded with a wealth 
of meaning, sly innuendo and exhorting fire. 
This gamut of dances, from rustic Basque 
folk expressions to Goyescas and flamencos, 
proved a huge success. Music by Albeniz, 
Morera, de Falla, Romero and Granados 
provided some of the colorful accompani- 
ments. 





John Alden Carpenter’s Latest 
Work Premiered in Boston 


Boston.—John Alden Carpenter’s latest 
orchestral work, Patterns, received its first 
performances on October 21 and 22, at con- 
certs of the Boston Symphony Re athoad led 
by Serge Koussevitzky. The composer was 
soloist in the important piano part, which 
he calls “obbligato.” 

Scored for the typical modern orchestra 
with Mr. Carpenter’s accustomed skill, Pat- 
terns is a work in a single movement, re- 
quiring a little less than twenty minutes to 
play, and with no literary program. There 
are several changes in mood, however, 
though one can scarcely subdivide the work 
into sections. In the middle there is con- 
siderable use of solo violin, which, all told, 
is almost as important as the piano solo. 
In the material for the violin solo, as well 
as in a snatch of a waltz, the music is dis- 
tinctly sentimental. At other times it is 
jazz or Spanish in character. The work 
seemed to this writer to lack continuity, 
though perhaps this criticism is anticipated 
by the composer in his title. At any rate, 
the whole was excellently performed and 
was received with considerably greater ac- 
claim than ordinarily greets a symphonic 
novelty here. 

Paired with the novelty was the same 
composer’s Skyscrapers, which has _ been 
well liked in Boston since Mr. Koussevitzky 
first produced it some five years ago. Clara 
Shear, soprano, and Rulon Y. Robinson, 
tenor, shared honors in a presentation which 
exhibited the orchestra at the top of its 
bent, and Mr. Koussevitzky in his fondest 
element. The rest of the program consisted 
of Weber’s Oberon overture and César 
Franck’s symphony. 

New News 

The first of this season’s concerts by ad- 
vanced students of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music was held at Jordan Hall 
on October 14. Eleanor Anderson and Ken- 
neth Wilson, organists, Angela Annichia- 
rico. Peter Walters, Minnie Gruber, and 
George Albert Vincent, pianists, Renato 
Pacini and Jacques Rubenstein, violinists, 
and John Metcalf and Richard Neal, singers, 
divided the program. 

Alpha chapter of the Sinfonia (Phi Mu 
Alpha) fraternity gave a candlelight concert 
on October 20, at which the fraternity string 
orchestra was conducted by Lawrence White, 
of the Boston Svmphony Orchestra. Harold 
Schwab, Paul Bauguss, Walter MacDonald, 
Ralph Johnson, Oscar Tourtellotte, Jose da 
Costa and John B. Metcalf were soloists. 

A new addition to the faculty is Mme. 
Maria Paporello, who has returned to Bos- 
ton after a year’s absence in Italy and who 
will teach dance and the ballet at the con- 
servatory. 

Under the leadership of Louis Kloepfel, 
instructor in wind instruments, the Con- 
servatory Band, organized last year, has re- 
assembled for its first full season, and is 
now in rehearsal for several concerts which 
are planned in the next few months. 


ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


CominGc CONCERTS 
Anita Davis Chase, local concert manager, 
who has charge of the advance sale of tick- 
ets for the San Carlo Opera Company en- 


gagement here, announces several coming 
concerts at Jordan Hall, which include Or- 
loff on November 16, Bruce Simonds early 
in December, Myra Hess in January, and 
Marion Selee, mezzo-soprano, who will ap- 
pear with the San Carlo organization and 
give a recital later. 

A. H. Handley, another local manager, 
is also beginning to display signs of activity. 
He has charge of the Maxim Karolik con- 
cert at Symphony Hall on November 6; 
and announces the appearance of Jacqueline 
Rosial, soprano, in recital at Jordan Hall 
on November 11. He also has booked an 
interesting course of concerts in Andover, 
Mass., consisting of Georges Enesco, vio- 
linist, Felix Salmond, cellist, John Goss 
and the London Singers, and the Chamber 
Orchestra of Boston led by Nicolas Slo- 
nimsky. 

GRIST OF THE MILL 

Frank Scarpetti, local baritone, is appear- 
ing in concert at Jordan Hall tomorrow 
evening, October 30. He will be assisted 
by Helen Norwood and Elvira Baratta, so- 
pranos, Arthur Feller, tenor, and Bernard 
Stearns, pianist, in a program made up 
nostly of operatic arias. . James Loder, 
pianist, played compositions of Brahms, De- 
bussy, Mozart, Chopin and Liszt at the six- 
teenth faculty concert of the Longy School 
on October 25... . Lawrence Tibbett will 
sing at Symphoery Hall on November 20. 

Jestis Maria Sanroma, who is giving a 
concert of his own at Symphony Hall later 
in the season, will be soloist with the Phila- 
delphia Sinfonietta (led by Fabien Sevitzky) 
in Philadelphia next January 4. Sevitzky 
himself will play solo double bass for the 
first time in several years. Sevitzky, 
incidentally, plans on his coming European 
tour as guest conductor, to feature several 
American works, notably Bloch’s America, 
which he will play both in Paris and Berlin. 
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CRITICS AND THE PHONOGRAPH 


A Domestic Situation Worth Recounting—Overseas Critics 
Find Discs of Interest 
By RICHARD GILBERT 


The motif for this week’s phonograph dis- 
sertation is concerned with the foremost 
American music critics’ inexcusable neglect 
of the reproducing instrument and its music. 
Bitter anathemas might be cast. But, for 
the time being, at least, the situation will 
be reported with attention principally to 
dogma. It will be enough to indicate how 
an entirely different order of things reigns 
abroad, where music journalists obey the 
dictums of the times and respect responsi- 
bilities. 

Why is it that William J. Henderson (The 
Sun), Pitts Sanborn (The World-Tele- 
gram), Olin Downes (The Times), Oscar 
Thompson (The Post), Leonard Liebling 
(The American) and Irving Weil (The 
Evening Journal)—among New York’s most 
respected first line critics—have chosen in 
those papers to spurn the rich accomplish- 
ments of the phonograph and its golden treas- 
ury of recorded music? 

Here is a query to which the Musical 
Courier may hardly anticipate a prompt and 
dispatching ripost. It is doubtful if the 
music editors of those papers (excluding the 
New York Times) would manifest enough 
interest to reply. Apathetic and unin- 
formed, the majority of them believe that 
the phonograph remains a toy; their idea of 
its mechanism is an antique conception— 
else, certainly, we would have heard from 
them long ago. Seemingly, these preceptors 
and moulders of public opinion have not 
taken the trouble to acquaint themselves with 
the astounding repertoire of this black and 
electric magic. Their attitude is not, we 
suppose, reactionary or retrogressive; to 
speak plainly and none too bluntly, it is a 
case of downright ignorance, a crass shifting 
of responsibility. 

It would be decidedly unfair, at this late 
date, to expect our musical mentors to make 
a thorough investigation of the wide and 
highly specialized field of phonographic 
achievement. They have for too long a 
time thrust aside the quite evident obligations 
imposed by modern methods in reproducing 
sound and an increasingly expanding library 
of important music. 

*x* * * 


Parenthetically, Herman Klein’s is a for- 
midable name in the field of singing, of the 
human voice and the intricate ramifications 
associated with its use and culture. He cele- 
brated his seventy-sixth birthday last July. 
This venerable musician has been writing in 
The Gramophone of vocal recordings prac- 
tically ever since that splendid magazine’s 
inception in the musical field. At the present 
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he is setting out upon the task of comparing 
certain records of the new era with those of 
the same pieces that were executed in the 
pre-electric days, and as such reviewed by 
him in the pages of The Gramophone. In 
Mr. Klein’s introduction to a recent article 
there is a particularly pertinent observation 
which we would like, in passing, to quote : 

“When in the course of looking over the 
old volumes,” referring to reviews and opin- 
ions of yesteryear, “I come across some of 
the things that were said about the gramo- 
phone and the wireless, I cannot help fancy- 
ing that the writers, if not heartily ashamed 
of their lack of vision, must cordially regret 
having ever given utterance to their -early 
prejudices. It is all very well for these 
gentlemen to claim the right to alter their 
minds; but have they now the right to set 
themselves "p as authorities on either gramo- 
phone or wireless questions ?” 

* * * 


Returning to our first subject, for example 
—it seems vastly of greater consequence to 
report (speaking again of the domestic criti- 
cal fraternity) during a summer sojourn in 
Europe, a Salzburg Music Festival; yet, 
when domestically incumbent, to ignore a 
recorded Bayreuth Wagner performance cal- 
culated to reach tens of thousands of native 
music enthusiasts. Or the scribe will go 
out of his way to attend a modern music 
conference at some out of the way continental 
hamlet while at other times he will neglect 
utterly an unveiling recording of a new work 
by Stravinsky, Malipiero, de Falla, Lambert, 
Milhaud or Ravel. It is, truly, a quaint sys- 
tem. 

Since Mr. Downes’ The Lure of Music (a 
reference to phonography confined chiefly to 
record titles and numbers) this editor has 
on rare occasions referred to discs. But 
Mr. Downes may well be excused—the New 
York Times subscribes to the altogether 
laudable policy of publishing a weekly record 
review compiled by an expert discologist. 
No other newspaper in America prints such 
a column as Compton Pakenham’s. Beyond 
question Mr. Downes had a hand in its in- 
ception three years ago. But that should 
not deter the author of Symphonic Broad- 
casts from invading the field himself more 
frequently. 

As for the Herald Tribune’s contribution 
to phonographic literature: Lawrence Gil- 
man—not mentioned in the above constella- 
tion—went on record as far back as 1930 as 
the only major critic at all inspired by the 
events occurring so modestly in recording 
studios, the achievements of phonography and 
its widespread influence on musical culture. 
For a short while following the above date 
there appeared under Mr. Gilman’s name 
occasional reviews of records, both of do- 
mestic and foreign confection. During the past 
music season these engaging notices disap- 
peared almost entirely; such a new$ item as 
Leopold Stokowski’s recording, last spring, 
of Schénberg’s complete Gurrelieder failed 
to draw a single line of appreciation from 
a critic whose espousal of modern and sel- 
dom- performed music is generally known. 
Why, might it be asked, did Mr. Gilman 
cease his attentions to Music’s New Gate- 
ways after avowing, in the ecstatic article 
just now quoted, the critic’s responsibilities ? 

* * * 


It is amazing that such an imaginative and 
erudite editor as Carl Engel should exclude 
disc reviews and articles of a phonographic 
nature from the dignified and progressive 
pages of the Musical Quarterly. Only some 
of the other native journals (the Musical 
Courier, of course) subscribing to the music 
profession notice the existence of the phono- 
graph. But let us look across the sea and 
indicate which European critics, when con- 
fronted with “push-pull” amplification, micro- 
phone recording and other phonographical 
phenomena, met the situation from the very 
beginning ; and continue to express interest 
in the printing press of sound or, in Ludwig 
Koch’s happy phrase, “sounding books.” 

In England nearly every musical paper of 
importance regularly carries a section de- 
voted to criticisms and announcements of 
current disc publications. To name a few: 
Musical Times, Music and Letters, British 
Musician, Chesterian, Musical Mirror and 
Fanfare, The Sackbut, The Strad, and Musi- 
cal Opinion. 

Henry Pruniéres, aside from editing La 
Revue Musicale, investigating early Italian 
operatic composers and fostering new music, 
finds time to review the cream of French 
disc publications. José Bruyr edits the disc 
news for Le Guide Musicale; the violinist 
André Mangeot, associated so often with 
National Gramophonic Society (London) 
enterprises, appraises records for Le Monde 
Musicale. Musique’s department is conducted 
by Marc Pincherle. Emile Vuillermoz, aside 
from his concert reviewing duties, talks 
about the new discs in the versatile Candide. 
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Across the Alps, L’Italia Musicale and 
La Rassegna Musicale see to it that Milan 
releases receive publicity. 

Die Musik’s column is written by Felix 
Roeper who reviews Grammophon, Parlo- 
phon, Odeon, Ultraphon, Electrola and other 
German recordings. 

Such English critics as Eric Blom, Ernest 
Newman, Edwin Evans, Herman Klein 
(whose reminiscences equal W. J. Hender- 
son’s), Eva and Sidney Grew, W. R. Ander- 
son, W. W. Cobbett, Percy Scholes, Cecil 
Gray, Harvey Grace, E. H. Fellowes and 
Donald Tovey, find present-day recorded 
music worthy of their attention. Mr. 
Scholes even goes so far as to write books 
about it and Mr. Cobbett (to whom Mr. 
Klein must seem a youngster) includes a 
lengthy essay on recorded chamber music 
in his monumental cyclopedia of small en- 
semble writings. This list does not pretend 
at conclusiveness—but it is of sufficient cali- 
bre to stack against Messrs. Sanborn, 
Thompson, Liebling, Henderson, Weil, 
Downes and Gilman. 

Not less known, in France, besides Prun- 


15 
Vuillermoz, we find André 
Coeuroy, Louis Laloy, René Bizet, Robert 
Caby, Florent Fels, Georges Hilaire, Pierre 
Mac-Orlan, Dominique Sordet, Gustave Bret 
and others—in some instances not only writ- 
ing regular one and two thousand word 
feuilletons, but lengthy essays and books 
about the phonograph. 

The distinguished German musicologist Dr. 
Hugo Leichentritt recently wrote a 3,500 
word essay on the excellent Parlophon set 
of records, Two Thousand Years of Music 
(Musical Courier, October 14, 1932). 

When will American musical journalism 
wake up? The phonograph, it is true, has 
engendered manifold responsibilities which 
go somewhat beyond the critical dissection 
of a musical composition, the judgment of a 
voice, an instrument or an interpretation. 
3ut, after all, in the country which gave 
birth to the phonograph, perfected the first 
electric pick-up, the first loudspeaker, the 
first microphone recording and the first sys 
tem of thermionically amplifying sound, is 
not this absence of first-rate critical atten 
tion mainly utter negligence? 


iéres and 





Goossens Conducts 


Cincinnati Concerts 


Rosa Ponselle Offers Brilliant Program With Stuart Ross 


Cincinnati, O.—Eugene Goossens’ bril- 
liant directing of the opening concerts by the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, October 13 
and 14, brought forth a tremendous ovation 
from a distinguished audience which had as- 
sembled to hear a _ program including 
Brahms’ symphony No. 4, and the local 
premiére of Delius’ tone poem, Brigg Fair, 
a charming composition. As usual, Mr. 
Goossens conducted from memory. 

The second pair of concerts of this thirty- 
eighth season, October 20 and 21, presented 
Daniel Ericourt, French pianist, in the Cin- 
cinnati first hearings of two works, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s concerto in one movement, and a 
concerto by Ravel, both brilliantly played. 
The third set of programs, on October 27 
and 28, offered a number by the versatile 
Goossens, Judith’s Prayer from the opera of 
the same name. 

The opening of the “Pops” and the Young 
Folks Concerts were well attended and give 
promise of a splendid season. Mr. Goossens 
also conducts both these series. 

Rosa Ponselle captivated her audience 
with her matchless artistry. Her singing of 
a delightful program of sors and arias left 
sent to be desired except more and more 





with which she responded most 
Stuart Ross as her capable ac- 
also played meticulous 


encores, 
graciously. 
companist 
groups. 
The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
presented Mme. Karin Dayas, pianist, in a 
program commemorating the anniversary of 
the birth of Franz Liszt. Mme. Dayas is a 
satisfying artist—one who brings musician- 
ship and individuality to her programs. 
Herbert Witherspoon, director of the con- 
servatory, is giving a course in music appre- 
ciation and history which is open to the 
public. He also occasionally serves as music 
critic on the Enquirer. M. 


solo 


Mildred Titcomb Will Give New 
York Recital 

Mildred Titcomb, American pianist, re- 
cently returned from a summer at her home 
in Guadalajara, Mexico, gives her third New 
York recital at Town Hall, November 4. 
Shortly after Miss Titcomb will leave for 
Europe. She comes to this country again 
early in the new year, and is scheduled for 
concert appearances here wth the spring. 


ob@) SELECT SONGS anv BALLADS 50 


Arise, O Sun 
Asthore 

As We Part 
Awake 
Awakening 


Birthday, A 

Blow, Blow, Thou Winter 
Bonnie Brown Head 
Bridal Song 


Dawn Skies 

Dear Land of Home 
Dew Upon the Lily 
Desert Roses 
Dreamland City 


* Farewell to Summer 
Flower in the Crannied Wall 
*For All Eternity 

*For You Alone 

Four Ducks on a Pond 

For You, Just You 


God Bless You 
God Send You Back To Me 
Good Night, Dear Heart 


*Happy Days 

Hats Off to the Stoker 
Indian Summer 

I Did Not Know 
Hold Back the Day 
*Love Is Mine 

Love Pipes of June 


My Lady of the Cameo 

Mavourneen Acushla 

Mignon 

Memory 

My World (Sacred and Secular Lyrics) : 
Out of the Deep (Sacred) 


Sincerity 

Spring Is Here 
Sympathy 

Sweetest Song Of All 


Three Green Bonnets 
Three Little Words 
Through the Shadows to Your Heart 
Till Then 
*Trusting Eyes 

ro Eyes of Grey 
Visit From the Moon 

(Sung by John McCormack) 


What Do You Think of That 
(Humorous) 

When Celia Sings 

When the Great Red Dawn Is Shining 


*Include violin obbligato 


Winds 


Craske Day 
—H. Trotere 
MeNair Ilgenfritz 
| Fy —H. G. Pelissier 
High -A. Mason 
3 keys —F. H. Cowen 
1 key —MeNair Ilgenfritz 
High W. Dichmont 
2 keys H. R. Ward 
3 keys F. Drummond 
Soe. G. Valmore 
E. German 
©. Marshall 
©. Arundale 


2 keys 
5 keys 
a 


N. Johnson 

A. Mason 

A. Mascheroni 
H. Geehl 

2 A. A. Needham 
Med. S. Day 


Low voice H. R. Ward 
3 keys —A. FE. Adams 
3 —H. Geehl 


A. Strelezki 
©. Arundale 
~MecNair Ilgenfritz 
3 —H. Trotere 
Med. —L. Cepparo 
3 keys —H. Geehl 
a :* —M. C. Day 
Med. —Clarke & Livernash 
Med. —R. Brown 
tay ‘ys —G. Hardelot 
—G. Thomas 
H. Geehl 
. M. Capel 
. Clarke 
me. A. Dick 
. Marshall 
. R. Ward 


. Hardelot 
. Haeussler 
". Drummond 
Haeussler 
G. Gartner 
. MeGeoch 
. F. Dunhill 


4 
High 
4 keys 


° “ 


Nom ibm OO C 


aN 


’. Rolfe 
". Moir 
2. Sharpe 


1 key 
2 keys 
4° 
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The chief problem for the juvenile 
music is to stay prodigious. 


prodigies of 


Olive Moore’s new novel bears the title of Fugue. 
Are its characters Well Tempered ? 


— - 


When musicians fall out, the public marvels, for 
music is popularly supposed to be a harmonious art. 


If half the attendance at football games in America 
could be diverted to concerts, both arts would still 
profit handsomely. 

a 

There is balm in Gilead. To make up for some 
of the operatic defections, curtailments and aban- 
donments, all the orchestras of our land, with one 
exception, are again symphonizing actively. 

~- os - - 

When intelligent programs are sponsored by in- 
telligent business concerns over intelligent broad- 
casting networks for reception by intelligent listen- 
ers, it can truly be said that the “I’s” have it. 


A 


SS 


Is there any one of the eminent concert and opera 
artists except Kreisler and Paderewski who has not 
been heard by the listening ears of the great radio 
public of the world? What price glory without fan 
mail ? 


i 


SS 


Tone As an Essential 


People old enough to have a clear recollection of 
World War days will remember that, for the pur- 
poses of the draft, music was considered a non-essen- 
tial occupation, and musicians were drafted before 
laborers, commercial men, and members of certain 
other professions. 

The mundane, calloused viewpoint of those that 
had charge of the drafting of the A. E. F. was that 
a musician is a sort of play-boy, who amuses himself 
and others with his tinkle, scraping or singing, and 
incidentally garners a minstrel’s wage. 

At that time the Musical Courier protested edi- 
torially against such a slur on the art of arts; and 
at this time, when the heavy pall of depression is just 
lifting in our land, this paper is proud to note that 
music is again proving to be one of the main factors 
in keeping up the public morale and bringing cheer 
and hope to countless hearts. Just as after the war 
Vienna starved to the tunes of its immortal waltzes, 


MUSICAL COURIER 
we here in America are weathering the still existing 
hardships with the aid of plenty of music. 

The apostles of materialism will eventually and 
inevitably have to admit that music is just as much 
a necessity to the soul and mind, as meat, potatoes 
and bread are to the mere animal man. 


ve oe 
Economics in the Opera Field 


We have heard much lately of the need for some 
sort of economic planning in the world at large, in 
order that the factors of production and consump- 
tion may be properly related. This applies also to 
the world of art, as canny musical organizations like 
the Civic Music Associations and the Community 
Concerts Courses have ably demonstrated. In the 
field of opera a lesson might be learned from the 
example of such stage organizations as the Theatre 
Guild, whose stability is owing to a highly developed 
subscription plan. All these groups have perfected 
a system which guarantees that audiences will be on 
hand when a performance is given. Of course, major 
organizations, such as the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, rely to a large extent upon the faithful devo- 
tees who are to be found each week in a particular 
parquet or dress circle seat. But the smaller operatic 
groups still function largely on the principle that 
lyric drama is a spectacular, gigantic form of gam- 
bling—and such, too often, it turns out to be. 

This fact is demonstrated again in the recent can- 
cellation of a projected series of ten weeks by an 
organization calling itself The Chicago Opera Com- 
pany. The group, after its appearances in the mid- 
Western metropolis, was to have toured the country 
and also to have undertaken visits to Havana and 
South America. Its artistic personnel included a 
number of singers formerly heard with the defunct 
Chicago Civic Opera, among others. With a dizzy- 
ing rapidity not without precedent, the organization 
—emulating the proverbial Arab with his tent— 
“folded up” recently, and the members of the com- 
pany are reported on good authority to be seeking 
earnestly, but in vain, for an impresario who may 
have had the cultural advancement of Chicago at 
heart, but who did not reckon with the tricky factors 
of supply and demand. 

The history of opera-giving in America is dotted 
with disasters of this sort, some of them ironic and 
others pathetic because of the zeal of some idealist 
whose motives were without doubt altruistic, but 
whose knowledge of economics was scanty. It must 
be said, however, in all candor, that the old-fashioned 
type of impresario has not always resembled the 
burnt child who dreads the fire. Perhaps the flam- 
boyant example of Hammerstein has had a more 
lasting influence on opera in this country than is 
generally credited. But certainly the age of the silk- 
hatted and goateed plunger, and of the tradition 
founded by P. T. Barnum, should now be considered 
closed. In a period when musical management has 
developed a network of interlocking and highly eff- 
cient corporate organizations, opera—if it is to sur- 
vive at all—must be promoted in a manner at least as 
scientific. 

This is not to say that the individual impresario, 
provided he is a business man of superior ability, 
need be considered as obsolete as the dodo. But he 
can hardly function in a day of increased competition 
and financial hazards without some group of patrons 
or guarantors on whose support he can rely. This 
lesson was learned long ago by most of the major 
American orchestras. This is a prosaic age, in which 
the committee rules in most affairs of state and 
finance, for such an extension of control to a group 
is one of the best safeguards against the spectacular 
debacles which sometimes attend failures of judgment 
on the part of individuals. And, in this connection, 
the advice of a few hard-headed bankers would be 
decidedly beneficial. 

If seasons of opera by the smaller companies that 
function in this country were, in all cases, to be as 
carefully planned and financially assured as are the 
affairs of even a minor soap company, there would 
be fewer distressing cases of musical prospectuses 
unfulfilled. 

SE OE 


Gilding the Lily 


They are still busy tugging, twisting, tearing and 
transcribing Strauss’ Blue Danube waltz. A London 
publisher is advertising another new piano arrange- 
ment of the immortal piece of music. Could Strauss 
have foreseen all the “arranging” of his beautiful 
riparian symphony in three-quarter time, he might 
have asked his publishers to print an injunction on 
the title page: “It is forbidden to try to ‘improve’ on 
this waltz. The composer had a fair notion of what 
he _ doing when he wrote these pages as they 
stand. 
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Another Myth Exploded 


When enough people have said the same thing 
often and loudly, the statement comes to be accepted 
by the general public as fact. That Americans 
en masse know little and care less about music has 
been one of those axiomatic statements: doubtless 
Lafayette said it first to George Washington, and 
George, stemming culturally from Great Britain, ad- 
mitted the aspersion (even though he personally 
doted on opera). Which procedure has continued 
ever since. For while the saying usually originates 
in Europe, it is always reluctantly, regretfully yet 
unquestioningly conceded by the American hearer. 

Another current belief is that the American Ad- 
vertiser is the original early bird. Respect for his 
commercial acumen is as universal as is the convic- 
tion of his cultural benightment. Hence the present 
predicament. An impasse has been reached. One 
or the other of the above-mentioned ex cathedra 
verities must be abandoned. For when a New York 
Sunday newspaper carries as headlines in one of its 
full-page advertisements the words, “Beethoven to 
Debussy,” either the advertiser’s commercial foot has 
slipped, or those hoary gibers at American unmusi- 
calness must seek new pastures for their waggery. 

For, assuredly, no German copy-writer ventures 
to appeal to his supposedly musical compatriots to 
buy tables and chairs in the names of Stravinsky and 
Ravel. Nor does Russia seek to stir her peasants 
with frenzied references to Delius and Strauss. And 
has anyone ever seen a London omnibus attempting 
to sell its mustard by the aid of Honegger? Not at 
all. It has been left to the American advertiser to 
warm his public to the buying point by “the glory 
of a Beethoven symphony” or a “glint of Debussy 
beauty.” 

What of it? Why, this. Either Beethoven and 
Debussy are household terms in America, with an 
appeal so sure as to justify their presence in adver- 
tising headlines or the wisdom of the Great 
American Business Man is not there. One myth 
or the other is exploded. Q. E. D, 


Willing When Not Weary 


The complaint is often heard that the New York 
music critics are a tribe so harassed and hurried, be- 
cause of the great number of concerts given in the 
metropolis each week, that they have scant time and 
less inclination to devote much space to appraisal of 
the work of newcomers. That they are willing to 
recognize genuine talent when it appears is demon- 
strated during the course of a Manhattan season. 

The fact is that, although the musical appraisers 
of metropolitan daily newspapers are a more or less 
blasé brotherhood (and, in some cases, sisterhood), 
they are inclined—so far as space limitations and 
purely physical powers permit—to give credit where 
it is due. Particularly at the opening of the season, 
when the concert schedule has not assumed the stag- 
gering proportions of midwinter, they have shown 
no hesitancy in commenting on worthwhile things at 
some length. To choose only a couple of recent 
instances, the recitals given by Clyde Burrows, bari- 
tone, and Dalies Frantz (pianist-prize winner pre- 
sented under the auspices of the Naumburg Founda- 
tion) were discussed in some detail and with due 
approval by several of the first-line critics. 

This seems to prove several things. First, as we 
have said, that at the opening of the season the critics 
are fresher and more inclined to give unhurried hear- 
ing to new gifts than in the flood-time of the season. 
Second, that although the present season is still in its 
infancy, it has already produced several well-schooled 
young artists who are deserving of respectful hear- 
ing. And, finally, that the scribes of Gotham’s con- 
cert halls are not unwilling to hail a newcomer who 
possesses individuality and promise, even though in 
some cases these gifts may not be fully matured. 

eee eer 


Where Credit Is Due 


Many business men still continue to look upon a 
musician as a species of playboy. Of course such 
merchants do not know how many years of gruelling 
work are required for a serious musician to get to the 
point where he can conscientiously accept and ade- 
quately perform a paid engagement; or expect justi- 
fiably to have his compositions published and _per- 
formed (and bought); or to command respect 
enough from pupils to have them join his classes. 

A successful business man has other persons to 
help him do his work. A successful musician must 
evolve and execute his work alone. And if he is 
a singer or instrumentalist, he must spend a lifetime 
in practise to retain the proficiency expected from a 
successful performer. Those business men who un- 
dervalue the importance of musicians of’ standing 
should at least put them on the same plane as law- 
yers, doctors, architects and college professors. 
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By Leonard Liebling 


William J. Henderson takes a resounding whack 
in his weekly sermon (New York Sun, October 22) 
at those authors who write “debunking” biographies 
of great men. In particular, Mr. Henderson spanks 
those debunkers who succeed in proving that al- 
though Richard Wagner may have been an immortal 
genius, he was also an unmoral man. “And having 
proved that,” asks Mr. Henderson in effect, “what 
then ?” 

He concludes with further eloquent questions : “Is 
it not true that this man who is now held up to the 
scorn of humanity, created the music which arouses 
humanity irresistibly, whether performed in the 
opera house or in the concert hall? Let us not be 
uncharitable. But nevertheless let us debunk our- 
selves. Is not the real secret of the thing our sincere 
satisfaction in finding out that the world’s geniuses 
were the sort of people we would not care to intro- 
duce to our sister ?” 

The dereliction with which Wagner is most fre- 
quently reproached is his theft of the wife of Hans 
von Bilow, when, as a matter of fact, it was Cosima 
who did the pursuing and forced herself into Wag- 
ner’s life and home. Biilow forgave Wagner and so 
did Liszt, the father of Cosima. The two men re- 
mained the most ardent and effective champions of 
Wagner’s music. He married Cosima and gave their 
illegitimate offspring a name, as soon as her divorce 
from Biilow was effective. 

Thereafter no one criticized Wagner for the 
Cosima episode except the virtuous biographers 
flayed in the Henderson article. It is significant that 
their indignation began when it was no longer profit- 
able to write books in praise of Wagner. Then the 
debunkers got busy. However, none of their revela- 
tions had much of a sale. The world still seemed to 
think Wagner’s Meistersinger, Nibelungen Cycle and 
Tristan and Isolde more arresting than the recital of 
how he neglected Minna, hypnotized Mathilde and 


eloped with Cosima. 
ezere 


No matter what Wagner did before Cosima be- 
came his wife, he certainly committed no recorded 
indiscretions afterward. His worst later offense was 
his ingratitude toward some of his earlier friends 
who had helped him to general and profitable recog- 
nition. 

The Henderson screed points out that even exalted 
Biblical characters have not been free from the 
attentions of the debunkers, and he quotes a song 
text: 

King David and King Solomon 
They both led jolly lives; 

King Solomon with his concubines, 
King David with his wives. 

But when they both grew older, 
They began to have their qualms; 

King Solomon wrote the Proverbs, 
King David wrote the Psalms. 

When Wagner grew older, had several children, 
and liked his home comforts, he wrote Parsifal. Per- 
sonally I regret that the wildness had gone out of 
him and that his musical labors turned to religion. 
Wagner never could be regarded as a sincere be- 
liever. Parsifal was not an artistic necessity with 
him but a shrewd commercial speculation. Parsifal a 
“consecrational” work, as he called it? It’s the bunk. 

2 Re 

If there has been a revival of trade in hair restora- 
tives and toupées, it must be due to conductor San- 
dor Harmati’s published observation that orchestral 
managers object to employing bald-headed players. 
“They usually are the first ones to be dismissed when 
membership of an orchestra is decreased,” says 
Harmati. 

It is lucky for Elman, Heifetz and Szigeti that 
they are concert artists, for the illustrious trio is not 
above suspicion of an unfertile spot atop the dome. 
As for Casals, with his bare and shining pate—well, 
the poor fellow will have to keep on with his reci- 
tals and solo concertos. 

It is difficult to understand what hirsute equip- 
ment or the lack of it has to do with musical per- 
forming ability. The world had come to think that 
the oldtime virtuosi with their forests of hair, are 
practically extinct, and that Paderewski’s umbra- 
geous chevelure now is a personal preference and no 
longer a calculated asset to stage effect. Other pian- 
ists who have practically nothing on their heads but 
much inside them. are Friedberg, Gieseking, Cope- 
land, Rosenthal, Hofmann; and a few with sparse 
patches visible through once luxuriant plenty, are 


Bauer, Godowsky and Gabrilowitsch. As_ for 
Lhevinne, if his covered secret has not been guessed, 
who am I to reveal it? 

Even the omnipotent Toscanini shows a rounded 
barren isle on the peak of his cranium. Other famous 
leaders are similarly denuded. 

If conductors are permitted to be plucked by the 
hand of time, why not their players? The prejudice 
against bald-headed orchestral members is unjust 
and unsound, and Sandor Harmati does well to call 
public attention to the tragic discrimination. 

eRe 

I am the grateful recipient of Felix Weingartner’s 
memoirs (called Lebenserinnerungen) and am look- 
ing forward to browsing through the 841 pages of 
the two volumes, after which I shall be glad ive 
you a résumé of the surely momentous iients. 
Meanwhile, should you desire to procure the work 
without waiting for further recommendation, the 
publisher is the Orell Fiissli Verlag, of Ziirich and 
Leipzig. 

eee 


The Weingartner publication reminds me to say 
regretfully, in answer to several letters on the sub- 
ject, that Dr. Hugo Leichtentritt’s matchless book, 
Formenlehre (Study of Form) is not to be issued 
at this time in an English translation. I suggested 
the venture to several American publishers but they 
are disinclined to undertake its hazard in these un- 
profitable days, even though I submitted to them a 
list of nearly fifty persons who had promised to sub- 
scribe for the volume in advance of publication. 

epee 


Toscanini was confronted with a terrible problem 
this week in his Philharmonic Orchestra program, 
when he had to make Mendelssohn’s Italian Sym- 
phony sound German; and Busoni’s German music 


sound Italian. 
nee, 


Into the Damrosch-Stokowski teapot tempest re- 
garding the proper tonal pabulum for children, steps 
Ernest Schelling, conductor of the youngster sym- 
phonic courses held by the New York Philharmonic 
and Philadelphia Orchestras. He is well qualified 
both through his personal contacts and the thousands 
of letters which reach him each season, to speak on 
the subject of the proper musical fare for the young. 
So let him speak: 


“Oh, for a well balanced diet! Don’t, of course, give the 
child nothing but spinach, especially as I remember it in 
my youth—ail gritty with sand! 

“The ordinary child would be unable to digest a diet of 
nothing but Stravinsky. He would, on the other hand, be 
unable to digest nothing but Bach. But why give him a 
diet exclusively of either? He will, in any case, turn in- 
stinctively from such rations. 

“Don’t forget that the musical diet, like daily food, must 
be bone-building. Give him first a good foundation. If well 
presented and explained, he will absorb and love it. Let him 
have the other, too, but why in heaven’s name give only 
the modern, and the modern who has not even been shaken 
into his proper place? 

“The modern presented by Mr. Stokowski and his virtuoso 
orchestra would be certain to seem glittering and marvelous 
and utterly dazzling—to the young child 

“Yet however glamorous it might seem at first blush it 
will be meaningless without the solid foundation of the mas- 
ter works. Why not a little of both? No one is more open- 
minded than a child! But why confine his diet to one school? 
If Mr. Stokowski feels that it is essential for the school 
child to hear the ultra in music—the merits of which not 
even the most informed and mature musicians have been 
able to judge—at least let this be balanced with composi- 
tions of other periods. 

“Tt is very much like the moot question of jazz. 
it would be very sad never to hear jazz. Similarly I feel 
that it is ridiculous to confine one’s interest to nothing but 
jazz. In the same way the child’s mind must not be condi- 
tioned by one type of music, one school of composition. 
Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms are to music what Shake- 
speare is to literature. Just as there are such writers as 
T. S. Eliot and James Joyce, in music there are Krenek, 
Hindemith, and Schoénberg, all important—but meaningless 
without a background. Today cannot exist without yester- 
day! Let the child have sound criteria by which to judge 
and build. 

“If the modern is good, it will surely bear comparison 
with the established masterpieces. Therefore, let us give the 
child what the jewelers call a test-stone as part of his 
equipment. His judement will always be individual but, if it 
is to be intelligent as well, it must be based in part at least 
on what the world has accepted for generations as good. 

“Give him a chance at both schools—don’t make him 
feel that he is dealing with grim-faced teachers who are 
trying to hide new and alluring things from him. Surely, 
if we are teachers who deserve the name, we don’t want 
to foist our own opinions upon our students. We are here 
to prepare them to make their own decisions later on. 

“T have always found it great fun in dealing with the 
young to talk things over with them, and they have formed 
a habit of writing to me their opinions on the music pre- 


I think . 
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sented to them. I will let one of my youthful audience, aged 
eleven, speak for himself: 

“ ‘My favorites are Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, Bralims 
and the other classics. It seems to me that when they com- 
posed they had a plan and they got somewhere. But some 
of the modern composers—gosh! Either they haven’t got a 
plan or else they get hopelessly lost, and to hide their con- 
fusion make dreadful noises that don’t seem like music to me.’ 

“Grown-ups as well as children have often not been able 
to make up their minds as to what ‘seems like music.’ In 
the end each must decide for himself. All we can do is to 
show both sides of the picture.” 

zee, 

Fritz Kreisler (according to the New York Times 
of October 23) says that he is a member of the old 
school and must learn the technic of broadcasting be- 
fore he attempts to go on the air; that he must make 
changes in his playing to suit.the peculiarities of 
radio performance; that expression over the air 
seems to be a modification of what one does natur- 
ally; that, listening to his colleagues broadcast, he 
has not been favorably impressed; that there are 
tricks in the trade of radio playing; that he will not 
appear before the public microphone until after he 
has thoroughly studied the requirements of this new 
art of expression and learned all its secrets, etc., etc. 
Come, come, Fritz, all boloney aside, when is your 
first broadcast, for which network are you appear- 


ing, and what is to be your program—and your fee? 
RRme 


Wagner, had he lived in this century, would have 
chuckled saturninely at the efforts of the front line 
modernists to transform his music of the future into 
music of the past. 

zn FF 

Arthur Friedheim is no more and that means an- 
other link broken between the pianism of the past 
and the present. He shone in his younger days as a 
typical exponent of the Liszt grand manner, but be- 
came more restrained and severe in his style as he 
grew older. Always, however, a vital intellect and 
thorough musicianship informed his interpretations. 
He devoted himself for a while to conducting and 
also to composing, but finally decided that his true 
metier was the playing and teaching of the piano. 
In the Liszt class of 1880-81, Friedheim was a fellow 
pupil of d’Albert, Sauer, Rosenthal, Reisenauer, 
George Liebling. 

eee 

Henry Pruniéres, Paris critic, declares that what 
the musical world needs at present is another Bach. 
The idea is good but not feasible. These days such a 
person would be hauled from his organ loft obscurity 
and given no leisure or peace of mind for the creation 
of masterpieces. If English, he would be presented 
at Court, made Sir John Bach, and asked to write 
special oratorios for and conduct all the choral fes- 
tivals. If German he would be appointed General- 
musikdirektor of something or other, and do nothing 
but visit all the Bach Weeks in his honor. If French, 
he would be in the United States, giving organ reci- 
tals at Wanamaker’s. If American, he would be 
photographed, phonographed, interviewed, boosted, 
testimonialled, and broadcast for a few months and 
then totally forgotten while attention switched to 
some new star spangled composer of jazzy jingles. 

eee 


Every German city, town, and hamlet with which 
Richard Wagner came into contact during his long 
life, will arrange musical and other observances this 
winter to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of 
his death. What with the Haydn, Brahms, and Wag- 
tier celebrations, Germany is going through an active 
twelvemonth of official musical remembrances. 

By the way, poor Grieg was overlooked in the 
general program of commemorating. He died 
twenty-five years ago, on September 4, 1907. How 
quickly his sensitive and graceful talent has been 
forgotten. The Grieg chamber music appears rarely 
on programs, his piano works (except for occasional 
hearings of the concerto) are in the discard, and 
only a few of his many songs make periodic appeal 
to recital vocalists. As far as the general public 
is concerned, Grieg composed nothing except the 
Peer Gynt Suite. 

epee 

Paris reports the manufacture of a robot which 
can answer 40,000 questions. If the thing could be 
connected with a telephone, the Musical Courier 
herewith places an order on condition that the entire 
40,000 answers consist of “I’m sorry, but the editor 
is in conference.” 

eRe 

A propos, it is announced by Dr. Mithoeffer, 
of Cincinnati, that he has perfected a device 
for the relief of singers and orators whose 
voices are cracking from strain. The remedy is an 
apparatus consisting of a siren and electrical stimu- 
lating cups which are clamped to the larynx. If 
there is room, why not also a sounding board, ampli- 
fier, microphone, and joudspeaker--and then let 
someone else do the singing or speaking? 
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by Simon Snooper 





One of those overheard at a recent Car- 
negie Hall concert: 

“My dear, where did you get that divine 
hat . . . Oh dear, I wish I could wear 
those funny wee things but they aren't be- 
coming to me. My hair doesn’t fizz the 
way yours does, if you know what I mean. 

. Why there’s Toscanini . They say 
he’s a perfect tyrant with the orchestra men 

Swears and curses and all that . 

He Jlooks so meek now, doesn’t he? . . . Do 
you believe it’s true I love Wagner 
don't you” (whisper) “Do you think 
he meant that dirty look for us . . . I'll 
bet he’s a brute ” (suppressed giggle) 
‘But I adore brutes So virile, if you 
know what I mean . ( Powdering face, 
examining nails, opening program, adjusting 
hat, opening bag, hunting for something not 
found, closing bag, examining nails, turning 
rings on fingers, dropping program, adjust- 
ing hat, looking in hand mirror, remaking 
shape of lip-sticked mouth with little finger, 
occupies playing of music.) 

(Loud applause from audience. Two 
ladies do not applaud.) “Never, my dear, 
do I clap . I expect I’m constitutionally 
lazy Everybody else applauds, why 
should I exert myself . . . Oh, my dear, I 
want to tell you about Claire You 
know she’s left her husband Just 
couldn’t stand him Says he always 
wanted one more cocktail And there 
never was caviar enough . . . Oh, yes, 
canini’s back . Why do people make so 
much noise over a conductor, anyway 
Well, Claire says relieved 
The bathroom was always in such a mess 

And he complained because she couldn't 
find —— he wanted . Just imagine, 
my dear . Aren’t men funny 

x * * 


Tos- 


she’s so 


3ohm, assistant music critic of 
the New York Tribune and also an excellent 
pianist, was offered a touring engagement as 
accompanist of Goeta Ljungberg this winter 
but his newspaper duties prevented accept- 
ance 


Jerome 


* * * 


I love to beat my regular news colleagues 
on garnering and publishing exclusive in- 
formation. Let me tell you that Vera Brod- 
sky and Harold L. Triggs, who do those 
swell two-piano programs over WOR every 
Sunday, are to give. a recital at the Hebrew 
Educational Alliance on Sunday evening, 
November 20, and plan a Town Hall appear- 
ance during the second half of the season. 
I'm busting a confidence but what the 
Hellmesberger. 
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* * * 


William. J. Henderson, the tonal reviewer 
of the Sun, takes his wife to all the concerts, 
and believe you me, Mrs. H. is a keen critic 
in her own right, as well as a charming little 
woman, whose presence eases many a pain 
for William when he is being tortured by 
some incompetent performance. 

* * * 

I ran into the former chief of the Chicago 
Opera claque at a the atre last week. “Work- 
ing here?” I queried. “No, just spectating,” 
he answered, “it’s a bum season in my line— 


all the paid ballyhooing is being done in poli- 
tics and radio advertising.” 
>» 

So Frank Wenker is to publicize the Met- 
ropolitan Opera in place of the late Bill 
Guard. Well, Frank, good luck, and here’s 
my hand, palm up—and see that you drop 
a couple of personal tickets into it occa- 
sionally, 

* * * 

Armand Tokatyan has cultivated a figure 
which befits a romantic tenor, and since his 
return from Europe everybody has been 
admiring his Romeo slimness. The Met. 
ought to announce him as the company’s 
Clark Gable quite as one rakish press agent 
advertised Siegfried in Chicago in this 
fashion: “Siegfried—Come and Hear the 
Strong Man.” The slogan writer has been 
known since as that ex-company’s ex-press 
representative. 

* * 

Grena Bennett was relieved to know that 
the new season at the Met. will open with 
Simon Boccanegra, for Gatti had told her 
confidentially that he had scheduled Parsifal 
(Grena’s favorite) as the premier perform- 
ance. Gatti is a quiet wag. 

st 2 


Bruno Huhn was at the opening of Keep- 
ing Expenses Down, the new Montague 
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Glass play produced by Dimitri Tiomkin. 
Bruno was tittering his head off at the funny 
lines, and it’s no easy matter to make him 
smile, as I know when I practice my comical 
anecdotes on him. 

es * 


Julius Huehn staggered the girls in Jud- 
son’s office the other day by his “he-man”- 
ity. They stopped work, gazed in awe at 
his towering height, and whispered, “Who 
is he? My, ain't he big? Oh boy, what is 
his name?” Beware of them sirens, Julius, 
they mean you no good. 

* * * 


Everybody is asking what became of the 
opera company promised for New York by 
Paul Longone. Speak up, Paul, where are 
you hiding it, and why? 

* * * 


Albert Spalding arrived in a Southern city 
to give a recital and had no available laun- 
dered dress shirt. He climbed into a cab 
driven by a darkey and trundled by a decrepit 
old nag. “Take me to a_ haberdashery, 
please,” said the courteous fiddler. “Yes, 
sah,” answered the cabman and off they 
went at a slow pace. On they journeyed, 
clop, clop, until the horse got tired and 
stopped. “Whar you wanna go, sah?” asked 
the driver sticking his head in at the win- 
dow. “To a haberdashery—haberdashery,” 
Albert answered. “Yes, sah,” said the darkey 
and climbed to his seat. 

Again the vehicle moved on slowly. 
the horse stopped to rest. 

“Whar is it you wish to go, sah?” 
the man. 

“To a haberdashery—and darned quick, 
too.” By this time our suave Albert was 
slightly perturbed. 

“Yes, sah. Jes’ tell me whar ’tis, sah. Ah 
won’ tell nobuddy you drink.” 


Again 


asked 
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A Casals Rumor 


New York City, October 3, 
To the Musical Courier: 

May I ask that you contradict ugly re- 
ports to the effect that Pablo Casals has 
suffered a stroke of paralysis and is con- 
sequently unable to continue with his art? 

As you know, Mr. Casals is ranked not 
only as one of the greatest cellists in the 
world, but by many as one of the greatest 
musicians that ever lived. 

Mr. Casals, in the past, has conducted the 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Cin- 
cinnati orchestras, and has also appeared in 
joint recitals with Harold Bauer. He has 
also given several recitals at Town Hall in 
New York. 

For the purpose of verifying the truth 
of the rumors referred to above, I wrote 
to Mr. Casals at Barcelona, Spain, (he lives 
the re) and received a letter from him stat- 
ing, “the rumors you refer to have no in- 
terest excepting for the people that enjoy 
the inventions and propagations of such 
news. Thank God my health is normal. My 
work has never been so hard and rich in 
responsibility. Besides my usual tours in 
Europe, playing and conducting, I have been 
charged by the new government of Cata- 
lonia of the reorganization of musical mat- 
ters in our country and I ask you if such 
work can be undertaken by a person afflicted 
with paralysis.” 

I represent Mr. 


1932. 


Casals in this country. 
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Why not a gadget for 


YA 


registering immediate reaction to radio programs? 


Your courtesy in the matter will be 
greatly appreciated. 


very 


Very truly yours, 
Henry Rosenblum. 
Ed. Note: The Musical Courier has heard 
no report of the matter indicated above. 


Harriet Bishop Lanier Memorial 


October 27 marked one year since the 
passing of Mrs. Harriet Bishop Lanier, 
patron of music, and founder of the Society 
of the Friends of Music. To observe the 
occasion fittingly and feelingly, friends and 
admirers of the late Mrs. Lanier were in- 
vited by William Matheus Sullivan to at- 
tend a memorial music service in her honor 
at his music room (322 East Fifty-Seventh 
Street, New York) under the direction of 
Artur Bodanzky, with Paul Eisler at the 
piano. The program consisted of the second 
movement from Brahms’ E minor sonata, 
for violin and piano, Eddy Brown and ( ‘lar- 
ence Adler; soprano solo from Bach’s Mag- 
nificat, Ethyl Hayden; solo quartet from 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah (Ethyl Hayden, Mar- 
ion Telva, Dan Gridley, Dudley Marwick) ; 
contralto solo from Gluck’s Orfeo, Marion 
Telva; choral from Bach’s St. John’s Pas- 
sion, sung by the chorus of the Society of 
the Friends of Music. AK, 
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Hanson-K oyke 


Hizi Koyke, Japanese soprano, who took 
the part of Madam Butterfly in the opening 
production of the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany in New York October 24, was mar- 
ried recently to Harold Hanson, American 
tenor. Miss Koyke has appeared with opera 
companies in America, and first met her 
husband four years ago in Chicago when 
they were featured in The Mikado. She is 
a native of Japan and received her education 
at a Christian mission. 
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Andreas Weissgerber 

Andreas Weissgerber, young Greek vio- 
linist, arrived in New York October 28 on 
the SS. Albert Ballin for a short concert 
tour in this country. Mr. Weissgerber, who 
studied first at the Royal Academy in Athens, 
now lives in Berlin. He was decorated by 
the Sultan Abdul Hamid when only seven 
years of age. The date of his New York 
recital will be announced shortly. 


Armand Tokatyan 


Armand Tokatyan, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, returned October 18 on the SS. 
Ile de France, after a summer in Europe dur- 
ing which he sang roles at the Berlin and 
Vienna State operas. Part of the time was 
devoted to studying the part of Florville, 
which he will sing opposite Lily Pons in the 
forthcoming restoration of the Rossini opera, 
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Il Signor Bruschino, at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. In addition to his operatic 
engagements, the tenor made a long concert 
tour through Austria and Czechoslovakia, 
with appearances in Vienna, Graz, Salzburg, 
Prague, Brunn and other large music cen- 
tres. He plans to add German Lieder to his 
concert programs this year, having coached 
Schubert, Brahms and Schumann songs with 
Leop Rosenek, conductor of the Hamburg 
and Munich operas. He started his Amer- 
ican concert tour October 24, in Modesto, 
al. 


Grete Stueckgold 


Grete Stueckgold, Metropolitan Opera so- 
prano, was among the passengers landing in 
New York October 21 from the SS. New 
York. 


Charles Stratton 
Charles Stratton returned recently to New 
York on the SS. Bremen after a summer 
which included study in Italy, attendance at 
the Salzburg Festival, and a visit to Munich. 


Tito Schipa 


Tito Schipa, tenor, was a passenger on the 
SS. Ile de France, which arrived in New 
York October 18. 


Marie Miller 


Marie Miller, harpist, returned October 7 
on the SS. Aquitania from Paris, where she 
had a summer harp class. 
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Mrs. Rosalie De Hez Ziegfeld 

Mrs. Rosalie De Hez Ziegfeld, mother of 
the late Florenz Ziegfeld, theatrical pro- 
ducer, and widow of Dr. Florenz Ziegfeld, 
a founder of the Chicago Musical College, 
died on October 23 at her home in New 
York. She was eighty-four years old. Al- 
though she was the mother of four sons, her 
only surviving child is Mrs. Willis E. Buhl 
of Detroit. Mrs. Ziegfeld, who had been 
ill for a long time, was never informed of 
the death of the producer last July. 


Owen J. Burness 

Owen J. Burness, organist, died at his 
home in Germantown, Pa., on October 17. 
Among the orchestras and bands that Mr. 
3urness had directed was the Philadelphia 
Municipal Band. He was organist and 
choirmaster at Second Baptist Church, 
Germantown, and the Mary Commandery, 
Knights Templar. He belonged to several 
Masonic bodies and was music director at 
Christ Protestant Episcopal Church, Ger- 
mantown. He was seventy-eight years old. 
His widow, Mrs. Clara Thorpe Burness, and 
two sons survive. 


Arthur Friedheim 


Arthur Friedheim, pupil of Liszt and 
prominent in the fields of pianism, composi- 
tion and pedagogy, died on October 19 at his 
home in New York. Mr. Friedheim was 
born in Leningrad of German parents sev- 
enty-three years ago next week. e began 
to study music at the age of eight and made 
his concert début in his native city two years 
later. After twelve months further study 
with Anton Rubinstein, he gave another re- 
cital and gained high praise for his perform- 
ance of the Weber concerto. In 1877 he 
took up his studies with Liszt. According 
to an interview with Mr. Friedheim, Liszt 
did not like his playing, so the young pianist 
left him and spent some time conductng 
operatic companies throughout Germany. 
In 1879 he returned to Liszt, and from then 
on was known as a Liszt pupil, giving re- 
citals with the master in Weimar and Rome 
and Naples. 

Mr. Friedheim was acclaimed as a concert 
pianist in Europe and America. He taught 
on this side of the Atlantic at the Chicago 
Musical College, the New York School of 
Music and Arts, the Toronto Academy and 
the University of the West in Los Angeles. 

His compositions included an opera, Alex- 
ander and Thais, produced in Cologne and 
Leipsic early in the century, and a piano 
concerto in B flat. He was also the author 
of Music of the Nineteenth Century, which 
was edited by Paderewski, and articles on 
musical subjects in English, German and 
French. His last public recital was seven 
years ago at the old Aeolian Hall, New 
York. His widow, Mrs. Madeline S. Fried- 
heim, and a son, Eric Friedheim, survive. 


Lynn E. Hersey 

Lynn E. Hersey, of Bloomington, IIL, 
founder of the Hersey Violin School and of 
the Bloomington School of Music, died at 
his home on October 19. He was sixty-nine 
years old. Prof. Hersey had studied at 
Leipsic University and was the author and 
publisher of the Hersey Violin Method. 
The Bloomington School of Music merged 
with the Illinois Wesleyan College of Music 
some time ago. 
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Music Notes From Coast to Coast 











BALTIMORE, MD.—This city’s music 
season is under way and it fell to the lot of 
the Baltimore Civic Opera Company, newly 
formed, to open it. The Mikado was pre- 
sented in excellent fashion under the direction 
of Eugene Martinet, a Baltimore singer who 
sponsored the organization. The cast in- 
cluded Marian Gilbert, Margaret Gilner, 
Warren B. Sebald, Fred Pilgrim, Katherine 
Schneider, Emil Neuman, Charles Woolen, 
J. Blaine Niven, Jr., and David Kurland. 

Five Baltimoreans were among the success- 
ful candidates for the yearly scholarships of- 
fered by the advanced department of the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music. They are 
Sarah Stulman and Lloyd Mitchell, in the 
accompanying class; Victor Just, flute; Ed- 
win Miller, trumpet ; and Nicholas J. Granof- 
sky, double bass. Other winners were James 
Abato, of Pittsburgh, Pa., clarinet, and Paul 
Rosemark, of Sioux City, Ia., French horn. 
No scholarship was given for the trombone. 
The awards were decided by competitive ex- 
amination of all candidates before the de- 
partment faculties and the director. 

Hilda Burke, dramatic soprano of the late 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, who in priv- 
ate life is Mrs. Désiré Defrére, has returned 
to Baltimore, her native city, after spending 
the summer at her husband’s chateau near 
Liege, Belgium. Miss Burke is preparing 
for her recital here, to be given next month 
under the auspices of the Woman's City Club 
and which will be the first event in a concert 
tour which will take the singer to the Pacific 
Coast and back. During her visit to Europe 
Miss Burke made her début at the Royal 
Opera in Aida. 

Special services for the dedication of the 
tombstone of the late George Castelle, inter- 
nationally known singing pedagogue, who 
died just a year ago, were conducted recently 
at the Baltimore Hebrew Cemetery. A large 
number of Mr. Castelle’s friends and former 
pupils attended. Mrs. Castelle returned re- 
cently from Mondsee, Austria, where she 
taught during the summer at the Austro- 
American Conservatory. It was just after 
his return from the same school last year 
that Mr. Castelle died. ED. 


CALGARY, CAN.—This summer the 
third annual Summer School of Pianoforte 
was held in Calgary, under the leadership 
of B. McCara Symons, A. R. A. M., Lon- 
don, England. Teachers and students from 
various points in the province availed them- 
selves of this opportunity, and a large en- 
rollment resulted. Teaching classes, includ- 
ing demonstration practical lessons, were 


given in both early and advanced grades, 
covering such subjects as touch, technic, 
sight reading, aural training, and a general 
development of musical perception. A fur- 
ther extension was introduced this year by 
a series of lecture-recitals on Mozart, Schu- 
mann, Brahms, and living composers by Mr. 
Symons, which proved so successful that 
similar lectures will be included in future 
curricula. 

The Calgary Women’s Musical Club 
(president, Mrs. Norman Dingle) inaugur- 
ated its season at the Palliser Hotel, Sep- 
tember 28 with Jean Knudson, pianist, Ed- 
monton exchange-artist, as soloist. A de- 
lightful program of Bach, Schumann, Cho- 
pin, Debussy, and Corelli music was con- 
tributed by this talented musician. Her 
playing of an excerpt from Schumann’s 
sonata in F sharp minor, revealed a sympa- 
thetic interpretation and fine musicianship. 

The Calgary Ladies’ String Orchestra 
(conductor, Grigori Garbovitsky ) offered an 
artistic performance of Purcell’s suite for 
strings and Mozart’s Night Music, before 
Their Excellencies, the Governor-General 
and Countess of Bessborough, at the com- 
mand performance of the Calgary Little 
Theatre. ¥.. De F: 


COLUMBUS, O.—AII four of the con- 
cert courses, which have done so much 
to keep up the spirit of musical Columbus 
during past years, will function this season 
with but few changes in policy. The Sym- 
phony Club of Central Ohio has decreased 
its offerings, and Capital University has cut 
prices somewhat; but there is no diminution 
of quality. 

The successful Columbus Women’s Music 
Club brings to us a fine list of attractions. 
Lily Pons and Tito Schipa are the singers 
who, respectively, will open and close the 
club series. Other artists to be heard in 
between are Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist; 
Lotte Lehmann, soprano, and Muriel Kerr 
with Sadah Shuchari in joint violin recital. 
As usual, the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra will be imported for a concert by the 
club. 

Two other orchestras, the Boston and Chi- 
cago, will be sponsored by the Symphony 
Club of Central Ohio. Capital University 
numbers among its bookings Harold Bauer, 
the Don Cossacks, and the Barrére Little 
Symphony Orchestra. 

The Civic Series (managed by Messrs. 
Hast and Amend) lists such artists as Kreis- 
ler, Heinrich Schlusnus, Escudero and com- 
pany, and Rachmaninoff, whose piano recital 








I See That 


Vera Nette, vocal teacher of New 
York, is active also in politics. She is chair- 
man of the Pro-American Federation of 
Foreign-Born Women, 








Daniel Morales, Spanish baritone, sang at 
the Bel Canto Club, New York, on Octo- 
ber 22. He was heard in a group of songs 
by Leoncavallo and a duet from Pagliacci. 


The Kaltenborn String Quartet is to play 
at Hunter College, New York, on November 
2, their program including Schubert and 
Dvorak numbers. 

* * * 

Leon Carson, who sang recently at the 
National Opera Club, New York City, ap- 
peared before the Comedy-Drama Club at 
the Hotel Astor on October 28. 

« > 

William Reddick has opened his studios 

on Park Avenue, New York. 


Karin Branzell will sail for New York on 
the SS. Bremen, November 4 


On October 9 a concert was given by the 
Perole String Quartet at the home of Paul 
Cravath, Locust Valley, N. Y., for the bene- 
fit of the unemployed of Nassau County, 
with Henri Deering, guest artist, playing the 
César Franck quintet with the quartet. 

+ 


Charlotte Lund’s Opera Company, assisted 
by the Aleta Doré Ballet, Arthur Van 
Haelst, baritone, with Miss Hein at the 
piano, gave Thais at the New York College 
of Music on October 2. 

* 


Before coming to America in January for 
his tour, John McCormack is fulfilling a 
tour of twenty-five concerts in the British 
Isles and will give two recitals at Albert 
Hall, London. 

* * 

As this season marks Menuhin’s sixteenth 
birthday, he will be allowed as many as 
forty-eight concerts to be equally divided be- 
tween America and Europe. 


Tito Schipa will go on a five weeks’ con- 





cert tour before making his début at the 
Metropolitan Opera. ‘ 


Elisabeth Rethberg does not intend to sing 
any concerts in this country until after her 
season at the Metropolitan Opera. 

x * * 

Herbert Soman has resumed his concerts 
in the Palm Room of the Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York. 

* * * 

Harry Barris, co-writer of Metropolis, 
featured by Paul Whiteman, has completed 
a tone poem called Temperament. 

* * * 

Manager Hurok’s season opened with the 
y, Arwinag of Escudero in Philadelphia on 
October 1 See 


Goeta Ljungberg will offer her début Chi- 
cago recital next March under the auspices 
of the American Daughters of Sweden. She 
will sing with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra next spring. 

* * * 

Jeannette Vreeland, who sang in Bee- 
thoven’s ninth symphony with the Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra a season ago, has been 
reéngaged by that organization as soloist 
in two more performances of the same work 
next April. Other engagements for the so- 
prano that month are in Wheeling and Fair- 
mont, W. Va., and in Tennessee. 

x * &* 

The Barrére-Salzedo-Britt ensemble is to 
play in Geneseo, N. Y., next February at 
the beginning of another fully booked week. 
Late February will find them as far west 
as Wichita, Kans., giving a recital there 
under the auspices of the Wichita Public 
Schools. The itinerary of the flutist, harp- 
ist and cellist now calls for numerous ap- 
pearances in New York, Michigan, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont 
and Indiana. 

* * * 

Frank L. Sealy, warden of the American 
Guild of Organists for the past ten years, 
was honored by a dinner at the Town Hall 
Club, New York, October 17. Among many 
out-of-town guests were Senator Richards, 
of New Jersey, Pauline Voorhis, of New 
Haven, Conn., and George A. "West, of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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opened the season of major events on Octo- 
ber 24 

Local news is marked by the influx of 
newcoming and returning teachers and art- 
ists. An important item tells of the return 
of Lucille Pollard Nelles (one of the fore- 
most teachers of piano here) from Los An- 
geles, where she taught with distinction for 
seven years and was a member of Pro 
Musica, the Town and Gown Club and other 
organizations. B.S, OD. 


HOUSTON, TEX. — The Houston 
Civic Opera Association will present Caval- 
leria Rusticana on November 1 at the City 
Auditorium, Simone Belgiorne, conducting. 
Paula Autori, who had the soprano role un- 
der the baton of the composer, Pietro Mas- 
cagni, will sing. Ivo Egidi, en route from 


Rome, Italy, is to be the tenor. Nella 
Roesti, Rotterdam, Holland, the mezzo so- 
prano. Others in the opera are Meta Good- 


year, T. G. Hargis, Dorothy Crozier, Virgie 
Hardee, Melbourne Watson and Joseph F. 
Meyer, Jr. The ensemble consists of 300 
voices selected from representative singers in 
Houston. 

The Houston Symphony Orchestra’s first 
concert of the season will be given Novem- 
ber 7 at the City Auditorium, with Frank 
St. Leger, conductor, and Julien Paul Blitz, 
cellist, the soloist. 

The Tuesday Musical Club began its 
twenty-second season October 4 at the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. Mabel Shearer is the 
new president. 

Henriette Bevier has returned after spend- 
ing a month in the East. 


Kathryn Girard, soprano, is to have the 
leading part in Maid of Mandalay, a light 
opera to be produced by the Junior Theatre 
Guild, November 7-10, under the co-direc- 
tion of Harry Girard and Charles J. Giezen- 
danner, Jr. More than 150 persons will be 
in the cast. 

Jack Gregory Abram, Houston’s youngest 
pianist, is to appear in recital in Bryn Mawr, 
Pa., and at De Pauw University, Ind. He 
also will be one of the accompanists in the 
violin department at the Juilliard School in 
New York. K. B. M. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—With Evaline 
Hartley as program chairman for the season, 
the Kansas City Musical Club’s first concert 
was most successful. Ole Olsen’s Norwegian 
suite for piano and strings was featured; 
with Mrs. Adolph Lange, Jr., Leavenworth, 
Kans., as soloist and an ensemble under the 
direction of Carl Busch. The Nordic pro- 
gram also included a Grieg sonata by Lu- 
cille Vogel Cole, pianist, and Carroll W. 
Cole, violinist ; Grieg’s ballad tor two pianos, 
played by Geneve Lichtenwalter and Mrs. 
John R. James; Swedish songs by Edna Ver 
Haar Deacon; and a group of songs by Mrs. 
T. J. Strickler. Accompanists were Gladys 
Echnorf and Mrs, Frederic C. Shaw. The 
club’s next concert will include excerpts from 
operas, under the supervision of Mrs. Ottley 
Cranston, Winifred Goldsborough, N. De 
Rubertis and Dorothy Perkins. 

The Cole sonata recitals were resumed 
with an _ invitational concert comprising 
works by Mozart, Beethoven and Franck. 

Arnold Volpe, as musical director of the 

. M. H. A., has planned a number of in- 
teresting events for the fall and winter. Un- 
der him the opera Martha is progressing 
satisfactorily with the following principals: 
Mary Powell Bretton, Freda Draper, Wil- 
liam Traub, Edwin Letson, Joseph Meyer 
and Elliott Nathan. The Volpe String 
Quartet will offer five morning chamber mu- 
sic concerts at the Hotel Bellerive, and also 
an evening series. 

Charles Hedley, tenor and instructor at 
Kansas City-Horner Conservatory, was pre- 
sented in recital at Edison Memorial Hall. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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RETURNED FROM 





MARIE 
has opened her New York studio and her 


MILLER 


class at the Institute of Musical Art, and be- 
gins her concert season at Sewickley, Pa., 
November 1. 








Ruth Shaffner Inaugurates Season 


Ruth Shaffner, soprano, is back in New 
York for the winter and has begun her studio 
and concert activities, after spending the sum- 
mer at her country place in the Berkshire 
foothills. Miss Shaffner appeared in recital 
recently at the Westchester Biltmore Coun- 
try Club, and also at the home of Edmund 
Ameteis, the sculptor. She gave a program 
in Brookfield, Conn., on October 26 under 
the auspices of the Brookfield Book Club; 
was guest of honor at a tea given at the 
Spinning Wheel, Redding Ridge, Conn., 
where she was heard in three groups of 
songs; and also appeared before the Pen- 
women’s Club at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
New York, singing numbers by Grace Aus- 
tin, New York composer. Miss Shaffner has 
been engaged for a performance of the Mes- 
siah in Passaic, N. J., December 18, which 
is a return date. Other appearances for this 
season are in Asheville, N. C.; Los Angeles, 
Cal. ; and Montreal, Can. The soprano, who 
is a Bach exponent ’and has sung at the Bach 
Festival in Bethlehem, Pa., participated in 
the recording of the St. Matthew Passion, 
which was released recently. 


American Matthay Executive 
Committee Meets Today 

Through the courtesy of Bruce Simonds, 
the executive committee of the American 
Matthay Association holds its first meeting 
at the Faculty Club of Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn., today (October 29) to discuss 
plans for the year. Members of the com- 
(New 


mittee are Richard McClanahan 

York), Bruce and Rosalind Simonds (New 
Haven), Arthur Hice (Philadelphia), Al- 
bion Metcalf, Pauline Danforth,. Julia 


Wrightington, Jane Colpitt (Boston), and 
Mae Mackenzie (Pittsburgh). 


Crooks on Concert Tour 


Richard Crooks visited Giuseppe de Luca 
near Rome, and stopped at St. Moritz and 
London, where he made records of special 
Christmas music before sailing for America. 
His fall concert tour opened October 17 in 
Richmond, Va., and was followed by appear- 
ances in Roanoke, Nashville, Atlanta and 
Dallas. 
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American Tenor 
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MUSICAL 


Brief History of the Basel 


Orchestra 


Swiss Symphonic Body Now. Led by 
Felix Weingartner 


The Basel (Switzerland) Symphony and 
Opera Orchestra had its origin, as almost 
all German and Swiss orchestras have had, 
in the old Collegia musica of the eighteenth 
century, which, following the example of 
Paris, transformed themselves about 1750 
into more or less public Concerts spirituels. 
At first nobody but the members and their 
families were admitted to these concerts, but 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the audiences increased through special in- 
vitations. In Basel it was not until 1825 
that the general public was admitted on pay- 
ment of an entrance fee. 

At the present time the main body of the 
3asel Orchestra consists of fifty-one mem- 
bers, the number increased to eighty for 
symphony concerts. These supplementary 
players are musicians living in Basel and 
teachers at the Basel Conservatory. The 
orchestra is used alternately by the Muni- 
cipal Theatre and the local concert society. 

In addition*to the course of symphony 
concerts given every year, four or five popu- 
lar concerts with similar programs, two or 
three so-called Volkskonzerte and the same 
number of children’s concerts are given. Be- 
sides these, there are about seven or eight 
choral society concerts,—otherwise the or- 
chestra is at the entire disposal of the thea- 
tre. 

In the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the orchestra conductor was J. M. 
Tollmann, who -was succeeded by J. H. 
Wassermann about 1830. In 1838, Ernst 
Reiter took the directorship; his successor 
was Alfred Volkland. All these conduc- 
tors were Germans. The first Swiss con- 
ductor in Basel was Hermann Suter (died 
1926), who conducted the orchestra in the 
symphony concerts since 1902. Like his 
predecessors Reiter and Volkland, he was 
also leader of the Basel choral societies and 
for a short time, director of the conserva- 
tory. The present conductor, Dr. Felix 
Weingartner, leads the symphony concerts 
and is in charge of the conservatory, but 
does not conduct any of the choral societies. 
Hans Miinch directs the Gesangverein 
(mixed choir) and the male chorus Lieder- 
tafel. Another choral society Mdnnerchor, 
is conducted by Paul Sacher, while Gott- 
fried Becker has been the first opera conduc- 
tor since 1909. 


Gastoué to Help Edit Couperin 
W orks 


Among the experts chosen to assist in 
editing the complete works of Frangois 
Couperin, published in Paris, is Admédé 
Gastoué, composer, teacher and authority on 
Gregorian music. 3orn in Paris, M. 
Gastoué studied with Deslandres, Lavignac 
and Guilmant. Associated with the Schola 
Cantorum since its founding, he has also 
been professor of sacred music at the Cath- 
olic University, and for many years organist 
and maitre de chapelle at Stanislas College. 


COURIER 


He is also known for his writings, lectures, 
concerts of ancient music, and recently for 
his records, in collaboration with other art- 
ists, of lyrics and songs of the Middle Ages. 


Mrs. Lhevinne Describes Mondsee, 
Austria 


Mrs. Josef Lhevinne, back from her third 
summer teaching at the Austro-American 
Conservatory in Mondsee, Austria, is more 
enthusiastic than ever about the environment 
and cultural advantages of the institution. 
“Perhaps one reason for my liking Mondsee 
this summer best of all was because Mr. 
Lhevinne was with us, and shared my en- 
thusiasm.” 

Mrs. Lhevinne described the old castle of 
Count Almeida which houses the conserva- 
tory, and in which the faculty and students 
have their apartments. She told of the 
chamber music festival given by the Roth 
Quartet, she herself assisting at the piano 
at one of the concerts. The Salzburg Festi- 
val, at which Mr. Lhevinne was a soloist, 
was another interesting feature of the sum- 
mer. Speaking of her husband’s solo recital 
at the festival (an event for which the Salz- 
burg officials broke their own rule prohibit- 
ing solo programs), Mrs. Lhevinne said: 
“One of the directors of the Mozarteum 
told me that in forty years of association 
with the festivals he had never seen a recital 
with such attendance and marked by such 
enthusiasm.” 

Returning to Austro-American Conserva- 
tory activities, Mrs. Lhevinne mentioned the 
dancing classes. “Our daughter Marianna 
took part in these, and appeared in two solo 
dances in the recital at the end of the season. 

“As to recreation, we had a wide variety. 
I should give first place to bicycle riding, 
but Mr. Lhevinne puts first the magnificent 
trout-fishing on the premises of Count Al- 
meida. Then there was glorious mountain 
climbing up the Schafberg, which is about 
8,000 feet high. We had boat trips (one in 
particular was enjoyable—to the oldest city 
of the Salzkammergut, St. Wolfgang) and 
every sort of water sport. Add to all these 
the delights of perfect weather.” 

After the close of the conservatory, the 
Lhevinnes remained ten days longer in 
Mondsee, where Mr. Lhevinne worked on 
his all-Chopin program for Carnegie Hall, 
New York, October 29. Before sailing for 
home they went to Belzane and from there 
motored through the Dolomites, including 
the unique Cortina. Wi. 


Francois Lang to Tour With 
Orchestra 

The young French pianist Francois Lang, 
has been engaged as soloist with the Paris 
Symphony Orchestra, which, under the di- 
rection of Pierre Monteux, is to play eight 
concerts in Spain this season, and five in 
Switzerland. The tour includes appearances 
in such capitals as Barcelona, Madrid, Val- 
encia, Bilbao, Geneva and Lausanne. Lang 
also will be heard as soloist with orchestras 
in France afid many in Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, Austria and Italy. And he is 
heavily booked for recitals. 
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Leon Carson and Horace Johnson 
at National Opera Club 


Baroness von Klenner presided over the 
first meeting of the season of the National 
Opera Club at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
October 13, with her usual animation, in- 
formation and humor. Mrs. Theodore Har- 
dy spoke of the series of five concerts 
planned by the City Federation of Music 
Clubs, of which she is chairman of music; 
and Mrs. E. H. Cahill, chairman of motion 
picture music of the National Federation, 
introduced the Cultural Cinema, which 
demonstrated and explained the modern sym- 
phony orchestra in its various groups. 
Transportation was also presented in mov- 
ing pictures. 

Leon Carson, tenor, held attention through 
his singing of songs in three languages. His 
smoothly flowing voice, excellent German 
enunciation and musical feeling, especially 
in Lalo’s Vainement, brought him a warm 
recall, when he added Tirindelli’s Spring 
Song, sung with spontaneity. Songs by 
Cowles, Edwards and Roberts closed his 
share of the program. Vera J. Kerrigan 
played skillful accompaniments. 

Horace Johnson, associate editor of the 
Musical Courier, read a paper which re- 
ceived close attention, was much enjoyed 
and applauded. He gave details of the immi- 
nent musical season in New York and the 
country at large, which so far includes some 
300 opera performances and nearly 1,000 
concerts; and told stories of prominent 
musical personages which brought smiles. 
His statements showed the thinker, and a 
certain boyish wit and naturalness caught 
the attention of all. President von Klenner 
invited Betty Tillotson, Mmes. Fiqué and 


Muller to the platform. Reception of guests 
followed, the president having the assistance 
of Mmes. A. Kiesele, N. Loth and A. 
Schiff. j F. W. R. 


Verdi Club Celebrates 

Florence Foster Jenkins, founder-president 
of the Verdi Club, celebrated the birthday 
of this composer at Hotel Plaza, New York. 
Rita Gilbert was chairman, and the follow- 
ing were honor guests: LaComtesse de 
Beaumont, Mmes. Stewart, Brown, Fischer, 
Cobe, presidents of other clubs; Essex Dane, 
Anita Browne, Francesca Caron, Lyman 
Spaulding, Dr. Oscar Carrabine, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin Hughes. Duets were sung by 
Miss Gilbert and Leland Logan. The West- 
chester Concert Trio, consisting of Dirk 
Gootjes, Effin Rosanoff and Evelyn Clarke, 
were heard in music by Smetana. Louis R. 
Bourlier offered a group of baritone solos; 
and Mr. Rosanoff played cello pieces by 
Tschaikowsky and Popper. Literary items 
were contributed by Misses Dane and 
Browne, and Dr. Carrabine. 
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Austral, Cruickshank with 


Covent Garden Opera 


Barbirolli Chief Conductor 


Lonpon.—The Covent Garden Opera Com- 
pany opened its autumn tour in Glasgow 
on October 24 with Richard Strauss’ Rosen- 
kavalier. Seasons of opera are planned at 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Halifax and Man- 
chester. The repertoire, sung in English, 
consists of Tristan and Isolde, Die Meister- 
singer, Die Walkiire, Rosenkavalier, Madam 
Butterfly, La Bohéme, and Smetana’s comic 
opera, The Bartered Bride. 

The list of artists contains many names 
familiar to opera and concert-goers, includ- 
ing Florence Austral, Enid Cruickshank, 
Odette de Foras, Miriam Licette, Thea 
Philips, Norman Allin, Philip Bertram, Fran- 
cis Russell, Horace Stevens and Walter 
Widdop. The regular conductors will be 
John Barbirolli, Rebert Ainsworth and 
Arnold Perry. Austral is to make her first 
appearance with the Covent Garden Opera 
Company, singing the role of Isolde. 


Notes of Concert Direction 
Dr. G. de Koos 


A number of artists under the management 
of Concert Direction Dr. G. de Koos, The 
Hague, have engagements this season with 
the Concertgebouw Orchestra (under Wil- 
lem Mengelberg and Pierre Monteux) ; the 
Residentie Orchestra (Dr. Peter van An- 
rooij, conductor) ; the Utrechtsch Stedelijk 
Orkest (Henri Goudoever, director); the 
Groningsche Orkest Vereeniging (Kor 
Kuiler, conductor) ; the Haarlemsch Stede- 
lijk Orkest (led by Fritz Schumann) ; the 
Arnhemsche Orkest (under Jaap Spaander- 
man); and for appearances in their own 
concerts and subscription series. 

The list holds: pianists, Stefan Askenase, 
Alexander Brailowsky, Alfred Cortot, Ania 
Dorfmann, Carl Friedberg, Vladimir Horo- 
witz, Lubka Kolessa, Francois Lang, George 
van Renesse, Josefa Rosanska, Arthur Rub- 
instein, Magda Tagliafero and Alexander 
Uninsky; singers, Adelheid Armhold, Ilona 
Durigo, Maria Ivogiin, Vera Janacopulos, 
Emmi Leisner, Eva Liebenberg, Maria Mar- 
ova, Alexandra Trianti and Else Rijkens; 
violinists, Zino Francescatti, Endre Gertler, 
Cecilia Hansen, Bronislaw Hubermann, 
Francis Koene, Georg Kulenkampff, Viola 
Mitchell, Nathan Milstein, Sam Swaap and 
Jacques Thibaud; cellists, Caspar Cassado, 
Tibor de Machula, Enrico Mainardi and Gre- 
gor Piatigorsky; chamber music, Belgisch 
Klavierkwartet, Calvet Quartet, Gertler 
Quartet, Hollandsch Strijkkwartet, Kolisch 
Quartet, Lener Quartet, Roth Quartet, Ned- 
erlandsch Trio, Nederlandsch Kamer Orkest, 
organist, Marcel Dupre; special attractions, 
Comedian Harmonists, Ludwig Wiillner, 
Yvette Guilbert, Lili Gyens and her Twenty 
Gipsy Girls. 
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Lawrence Conservatory Notes 


AppLeTon, Wis.—With the opening of the 
fall term at Lawrence Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, faculty members are appearing as solo- 
ists and directors in several of the churches 
in Appleton, Wis., and nearby cities. Ger- 
trude Farrell, soprano, and Helen Mueller, 
contralto, are members of the quartet at First 
Presbyterian Church, Neenah, Wis. Carl 
J. Waterman is director of the musical pro- 
gram at First Methodist Church, Appleton, 
and is assisted in this work by Marshall B. 
Hulbert, baritone. Dean Waterman’s com- 
bined choirs give a series of vesper services 
annually, when such works as The Creation, 
Ruth, Gounod’s Messe solennelle and various 
liturgical dramas are presented. Cyrus Dan- 
iel, professor of theory and composition, is 
organist at this church. LaVahn K. Maesch, 
professor of organ, is minister of music at 
First Congregational Church, Appleton. 
Franklyn M. LeFevre, baritone, post-gradu- 
ate student from the studio of Miss Mueller, 
and Clara Mae Briggs LeFevre, soprano, are 
director and soloist, respectively, at First 
Presbyterian Church, Appleton. Russell 
Wichmann, instructor in woodwind instru- 
ments, has accepted the position of organist 
at Mount Olive Lutheran Church. Barbara 
Simmons, instructor in piano, recently has 
been installed as organist in St. Thomas’ 
Episcopal Church, Neenah. 

A series of afternoon broadcasts are being 
sponsored by Lawrence College and Con- 
servatory over WHBY, local station. For 
three consecutive Monday afternoons Miss 
Mueller will offer lecture-recitals featuring 
German Lieder from Schubert to Strauss. 
She is to be followed by LaVahn Maesch, or- 
ganist, in three informal discussions on the 
contrapuntal, classic and modern schools of 
organ playing. Various advanced pupils and 
ensemble groups are scheduled to appear on 
the Friday afternoon broadcasts, including 
the Lawrence A Cappella Choir, directed by 
Dean Waterman. 

In line with its policy of progress and 
service to nearby communities, Lawrence 
Conservatory has opened branch studios in 
Neenah. Several of the school’s instructors 
will conduct the classes in Neenah, Gladys 
Ives Brainard and Barbara Simmons are to 
teach piano; Russell Wichmann, wind in- 
struments; Prof. Percy Fullinwider, violin; 
and Gertrude Farrell, voice. 


Juilliard Graduate School Awards 


Fellowships 


The Juilliard Graduate School, New York, 
has awarded sixty-two fellowships to stu- 
dents for the 1932-33 season, as a result of 
the recent competitive examinations. The 
candidates represent twenty-three _ states, 
from California to New Hampshire. An 
applicant for a fellowship must be between 
the ages of sixteen and thirty, show adequate 
preparation for graduate work in music, have 
a general education equivalent to four years 
of high school, be a citizen of the United 
States, and have a letter of recommendation 
from his former teacher. The winners of 
this year’s awards are: conducting, Arthur 
H. Christmann, Robert Nelson Platt, Arthur 
R. Plettner, Daniel Popovich, Lawrence Ras- 
mussen, Edgar Schenkman and Harvey 
Shapiro; composition, Henry Brant, Francis 
Burkley, Lenore Davis, H. Merrills Lewis 
and Erich Schaefer; cello, Harry Fuchs and 
Alan Shulman; flute, Robert Stephen Bolles, 
Victor Harris and Frederick R. Wilkins; 
violin, Helen Bacchus, Elias Dan, Frederick 
Dvonch, Harry Friedman, Marjorie Fulton, 
Nathan Gordon, Joseph Knitzer, Beatrice 
Launer, Alfred Lustgarten, Nadia Niles, 
David Robertson and Paul Winter; voice, 
Lucielle Brown, George Britton, Annamary 
Dickey, Judith Doniger, Frances Ernest, 
Martha Erwin, Ruth Freiberg, Robert A. 
Geis, Gean Greenwell, Katherine Liggett, 
Margaret Preuss, Allen Stewart and Dorothy 
Dudley ;_ piano, Theodore Appelbaum, Vera 
M. Appleman, Anna Auerbach, Gertrude 
Bihr, Mary Jean Cash, Jonas Chagy, Marie 
Glass, Stanley Hummel, Miriam Mesirow, 
Esther Miller, Jeanne Mills, Esther Ostroff, 
Benjamin Owen, Norman Plotkin, Reah 
Sadowski, Lewis Slavit, Gertrude E. Steere 
and Eleanor Weller ; special, Samuel Gold- 
man and Arthur Stillman. The Juilliard 
Graduate School opened officially on Octo- 
ber 10 


Peabody Conservatory Announces 
Friday Afternoon Recitals 
The Peabody Conservatory of Music, Bal- 


timore, Md., announces its sixty-sixth sea- 
son of Friday Afternoon Recitals. The series 
opened October 28, extends through March 
24, and features programs by Fraser Gange, 
baritone, the Gordon String Quartet, Alex- 
ander Sklarevski, pianist ; Dusolina Giannini, 
soprano; Frank Gittelson, violinist; Mel- 
chiorre Mauro-Cottone, organist; Sylvia 
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Lent, violinist; Guiomar Novaes, pianist; 
Austin Conradi, pianist; Ninon Vallin, so- 
prano; Nikolai Orloff, pianist; Joseph Szi- 
geti, violinist ; Paolo Marion, tenor; the 
London String Quartet ; Gregor Piatigor- 
sky, cellist, Pasquale Tallarico, pianist; 
Nathan Milstein, violinist; Stephen Deak, 
cellist, a joint recital by Louis Robert, or- 
ganist, and Walter Mills, baritone, and 
Mieczyslaw Miinz, pianist. This list in- 
cludes several newcomers to Baltimore as 
well as a number of the city’s favorites. 


Platt School Starts Tenth Season 


Estelle G. Platt and Charlotte Kendall 
Hull, directors of the Platt School of Music 
of New York, opened the school’s tenth sea- 
son October 4 with an enrollment of old 
and new students. Last season, in view of 
the depression, the faculty adopted the policy 
of giving lessons to as many pupils as could 
possibly be taken care o’, regardless of fees. 
The result was not only continued interest 
from patrons who gave scholarships and 
financial help, but gratifying response from 
students. Among the patrons of the school 
are Mrs. Eversley Childs, Mrs. James L. 
Laidlaw, Miss Julia Peck, Mrs. Thomas W. 
Lamont, Mrs. H. P. Davison, Mrs. Warren 
Kinney, Mrs. Henry Dwight Chapin, Mrs. 
G. Tracy Vought, Mrs. Wilford Conrow, 
Mrs. William G. Quimby, Mrs. Maud Hud- 
nut Chapin, Mrs. John Jay Chapman, and 
Mrs. H. P. Merriam. The school has a for- 
eign connection with Maud Rey’s home 
school in Paris. Mlle. Rey formerly had 
charge of the diction and French song sing- 
ing classes at the Platt School of Music. 


Susquehanna University Opens 
Music Season 


The season’s music activities at Susque- 
hanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa., opened 
with a concert by the Boston Sinfonietta 
(Arthur Fiedler, conductor) on September 
22, before an audience of students and towns- 
folk. The university choral society of 
seventy voices has begun rehearsals on the 
Four Winds by Carl Busch. A joint recital 
by Ethel Fox, soprano, and Leonora Cortez, 
pianist, is listed on the University Star 
Course. The second season of the In and 
About Susquehanna Valley Music Club be- 
gan October 4 in Sunbury, Pa. Dr. Paul 
Stolz, director of music at Bucknell Univer- 
sity was the speaker. Professional musicians 
from Susquehanna University, Bucknell Uni- 
versity, Williamsport, Milton, Sunbury and 
Shamokin, Pa., are among the members of 
this club. 


New Musicians for Institute of 
Musical Art Faculty 


Grace Helen Nash, Adolf Schmid and 
Bernard Taylor have been engaged as mem- 
bers of the faculty of the Institute of Musi- 
cal Art, New York, in the department of 
public school music. Miss Nash, to conduct 
classes in group training in piano, held a 
similar post at the Juilliard Summer School. 
Her own book, Finding, which was issued 
recently, was used in the demonstration 
classes at the Juilliard Summer School. Mr. 
Schmid, to hold courses in conducting, wind 
instruments and the supervisor’s orchestra, 
has had wide experience as a conductor and 
has been connected for many years with the 
editorial department of G. Schirmer, Inc. He 
is at present associated with the National 
Broadcasting Company, and has been a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Juilliard Summer 
School. 


Guilmant Scholarships Awarded 


The four scholarships annually given by 
the Hon. and Mrs. Philip Berolzheimer at 
the Guilmant Organ School in New York 
have been awarded by Dr. William C. Carl 
to Raymond Peck, Big Rapids, Mich.; 
Charles E. Ball, New York; H. Dwight 
Richardson, Norwich, Conn.; and Viola 
Lang, New York. Many of the candidates 
came from distant parts of the country to 
participate in the contest. 


Settlement Music School Engages 
Stephen Deak 


The Settlement Music School of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. (Johann Grolle, director) has added 
Stephen Deak, cellist, to its faculty. Mr. 
Deak also teaches at the Peabody Conser- 
vatory of Music, Baltimore, Md., and holds 
classes in New York. 
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Press Comments 








EMILY RAPPLEYEA 


Emily Rappleyea, contralto, won honors 
for both herself and her teacher, Susan S. 
Boice, when she appeared as guest soloist 
for the Woman’s Club of Perth Amboy, 
N. J., October 3. “She delighted her audi- 
ence with her excellent singing of three 
song groups, which included German and 
Italian numbers, and arias from operas; 
her poise and charm delighted the listeners,” 
carried the News. 


JOSE ITURBI 


On the occasion of José Iturbi’s recent 
appearance in Hamburg with orchestra under 

3runo Walter, the Fremdenblatt wrote: 
“Not since Busoni have we heard such 
Mozcart.” 

The Hamburger Anzeiger: “The evening 
was made doubly interesting by the assist- 
ance of the famous, Valencia-born pianist, 
José Iturbi, as soloist, playing the E flat 
major concerti of Mozart and Liszt. It was 
a distinguished performance. Particularly 
remarkable was the quality and purity of 
tone, the clean, fastidious interpretation of 
the Mozart; on the other hand, the Liszt 
concerto revealed what power and tem- 
perament the artist could draw from the 
piano when he chose. Iturbi’s control, his 
noble conception, and his completely artistic 
playing illuminated the evening, made it 
memorable. great ovation greeted the 
soloist and conductor.” The Nachrichten: 
“TIturbi is the virtuoso type. Although Ham- 
burg has only heard him once before many 
years ago, Iturbi is internationally ranked 
in the first row of the world-accepted pian- 
istic elite. At the same time he is a musi- 
cian, one who can pack everything into one 
moment. His technic is amazing and 
aroused astounded admiration and cheers. 
His art was revealed in the contrasting 
music of Mozart and Liszt. In the 
Hamburg concert-heavens a new star has 


risen.” 
GEZA DE KRESZ 


Geza de Kresz, first violinist of the Hart 
House String Quartet, conducted a concert 
of the Summer Symphony Orchestra of To- 
ronto, Can. In commenting on the program 
the Toronto Star said: “To de Kresz’ baton 
the orchestra gave this rebel number (Ber- 
lioz’ Rakoszy March) a glorious infantry 
march realism. The Ballet of the Sylphs, 
also by Berlioz, was delicately done.” The 
Mail and Empire: “Mr. de Kresz’ conduct- 
ing has its own particular genius, for his 
leading hand tingles to the sensitiveness of 
his familiar handling of the violin bow. It 
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Addresses Wanted 


The Musical Courier desires to obtain the 
present addresses of the following: 


Harold Bassett Volpe Leuto 
Sandro Benelli Nana B. Lewis 
Edith Benjamin Erminia Ligotti 
Helen Bretz Eva Liminana 
Leonida Coroni Lydia Lipkowska 
Reba Dale Corder Tandy MacKenzie 
Celestine Cornelissen Elizabeth A. Major 
Vernon D’Arnalle Armand Marbini 
Jean De Valor Mollie Margolies 
Ana Drittell Antonio Meli 
Frida Englehardt Katherine Metcalf 
Mary Elizabeth Flugel Frederick Miller 
Carl Friberg Paul Morenzo 
Dorothy Greathouse Mario Paris 
Harold De G Pierre Pelletier 
Arthur & Helen Hadley Meyer Posner 

De Roda Helmuth Anastasha Rabinoff 
Frederick Huttman Reese R. Reese 
Kathleen Kersting Jeston Ryder 
Helen De Witt Jacobs Elizabeth Santagano 
Esther Johnsson Ada Sari 

Norman C, Johnston Kurt Schindler 
Meyer Kanewsky Max Selinsky 
Theodore Katz Viadimir Chavitch 
Augusta Lenska Emmaletta Vaatine 
Eva Leone Zelzer & Kallis 





is, at times, as if the orchestra were directed 
by the incarnate spirit of a transcendent 
first violin, and that produces a very sensi- 
tive, volatile command.” 

Mr. de Kresz, who had fractured his 
ankle, directed this concert from a wheel 
chair. Norah Drewett de Kresz, pianist, 
was the soloist. The Star critic wrote: 
“The Mendelssohn concerto was played by 
Norah Drewett with full orchestra; an in- 
spiring performance — deservedly encored.” 
The Mail and Empire reviewer was equally 
impressed: “Mme. Norah de Kresz was the 
assisting artist and her brilliant playing 
of the concerto brought repeated applause.” 


Margot Jean Back from Europe 


Margot Jean has returned from a summer 
in England, Belgium and France, which in- 
cluded concert appearances. She is embark- 
ing upon a season which holds teaching as 
well as another concert tour in the far 
West. Later in the season Miss Jean will 
give a New York recital. 








Les Epinions pe L’Orseau Lyre 
announce the publication (for the first time) 


COMPLETE WORKS OF 
FRANCOIS COUPERIN 


By subscription: 
The 12 bound volumes. .390 Swiss franes 
in three instalments of. .130 Swiss francs 
First subscription payable on application, second 
in November 1932, third in October 1933. 
Subscription after October 1932. 
All communications to: 
rs. Louise B. 
122, rue de Grenelle Paris, France 
(Subscriptions also sevelved for Two Sonatas, in 
two volumes, of Dr, John Blow...30 Swiss francs) 


. 450 Swiss franes 


M. Dyer 
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GIGLI’S 
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VOCAL STUDIO: 
24 W. 59th St., N. Y¥. C. 
Circular Mailed on Request 
Phone PLaza 3-2875 











ERNESTO 


Eminent Concert Pianist 
TEACHING AT 


14 West 68th St., New York City 





BERUMEN 


LA FORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 
Tel. TRa. 7-8993 




















CARMELA 


Opera and Concerts 
A Limited Number of Pupils Accepted 


PONSELL 


MEZZO SOPRANO 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
Address Secretary 
90 Riverside Drive New York City 





ZIEGLER 


“Admirable Master of the 
Keyboard.”—Pitts Sanbern. 


321 West 74th St. New York City 
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INDISCRIMINATE USE OF RADIO OFTEN 
RESULTS IN INDIFFERENCE TO PROGRAMS 


Restriction of Listening Time Suggested as Remedy 


Since it may be defined as the function 
of these columns to comment editorially 
upon the news of the week as it concerns the 
activities of the broadcasting industry, and 
since, for the purposes of this department 
such pleasant trifles as occupy the pen of 
our snooping colleague may not be regarded 
as news, the difficulties that frequently attend 
the preparation of these weekly disquisitions 
are readily apparent. It is not at all cer- 
tain that at the end of every six or seven 
days some event will occur of sufficient 
ignificance to warrant an extended discus- 
ion, and more often than not, even those 
occasional succulent rumors which fall fresh 
and full of promise upon the eager ear can 
be relied upon to attain no greater perma- 
nence than so much soda-pop fizz, before 
they subside and resolve themselves eventu- 
ally into nothing. 

Thus it often becomes necessary, until 
some new development accelerates the pulse 
of radio, or perhaps causes it to miss a beat, 
to stop and wait—and, waiting, to contem 
plate the surrounding scene. What naturally 
follow are the inevitable quo vadts specu- 
lations which immediately lead one to the 
observation that, wherever radio may be 
bound, it has certainly become as deeply in- 
tegrated with American life as it is possible 
to imagine. The home without a radio is 
not only a rarity but is generally regarded 
as the evidence of unfortunate social 
sarap gS for it is inconceivable that 
four walls should stand which do not enclose 
the means te which the broadcasting lumi- 
naries of the moment may enter and share 
the fireside. 

To ‘those of us who have been champions 
in the cause of radio and who recognize in it 
a force of tremendous potentialities, this is, 
in many ways, vastly encouraging. Its pop 
ularization was the first step to be desired, 
and so rapidly was this achieved that it may 
almost be said to accomplished itself 
But it is precisely as a result of this that 
there has arisen an altogether regrettable 
circumstance. The radio has become ines 
There is no period of the day, 


some 


have 


capable 


JOSKA DE BABARY 


By MILDRED CHETKIN 


from the early morning gym classes to the 
slumber music and dance broadcasts at night, 
for which arrangements have not been made 
to provide suitable and appropriate pro- 
grams. 
As an 


evidence of the desire to please 





STATIC 


The wrought-iron gates, grilles and 
screens which make Harry Reser’s 
Long Island home an authentic Span- 
ish residence, had their origin in a 
studio no nearer to the Iberian penin- 
sula than Freeport, N. YY... . Bill 
Daly was a shining light of Harvard’s 
track and field team during his stu- 
dent days. Victor Young made 
$8,000 on his first song, Sweet Sue, 
which was more money than he was 
guaranteed ten years ago for an entire 
season of violin concerts. Harry 
Kogen is probably the only composer 
to have written a musical composition 
for a dog. The theme song of the 
Rin-Tin-Tin series was composed es- 
pecially for the programs and dedi- 
cated to the late police dog. 
Robert, who conducts the popular 
Fifth Avenue Beauty Emporium, once 
yearned to conduct an orchestra. He 
sailed October 1 for a tour of Europe. 











which animates our broadcasting companies, 
this plan merits our appreciation. Unfortun- 
ately, however, it has suffered wide abuse at 
the hands of audiences, for there are among 
them terrifying numbers who never fail te 
take full advantage of this service. Simul- 
taneous with breakfast preparations the 
radio is set into action and continues to 
merchant its wares, often without interrup- 
tion, throughout the day. It is the first of 
the mechanical purveyors cf enterta nment 
which is able to operate without attention, 
and in this lies its misfortune. Requiring no 
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care, it soon becomes nothing more than a 
running accompaniment to the thoughts and 
activities of the listener, and frequently fails 
completely even to impress itself on his con- 
sciousness. Occasionally, when he is in a 
fretful mood, it becomes a nuisance and he 
shuts off his radio with the remark that 
something had been bothering him all along 
without his realizing until now what it was, 
and we find him comparing the delicious 
silence to the sudden cessation of a tooth- 
ache—but this happens only rarely. 

As for the sensitive soul looking for re- 
lease, he knows it is useless to silence his 
own set. That of his neighbor, his boot- 
black and his restaurateur may, with painful 
certainty, be depended upon to fill the void, 
and even the hostess who has vouchsafed 
him an evening of pleasant social communion 
in her home regards it as her first duty to- 
ward her guest to avail him of the latest 
in broadcast programs. Here the radio 
takes its place, along with bridge, as one of 
the most potent stimulants to conversation 
at our disposal. Its active presence, no mat- 
ter how sober and self-contained the com- 
pany, will unloose a barrage of small talk 
that comes to an abrupt hait only when the 
music is withdrawn, after which the atmos- 
phere becomes charged with a grim and 
sepulchral silence that establishes the radio, 
once and forever, as indispensable. 

It seems remarkable that, under such cir- 
cumstances, radio should have progressed as 
rapidly as it has. Nothing but its inherent 
vitality could have saved it from wearing 
itself out within a few years at this pace, 
and we cannot help wondering how long. 
if it is to be subjected to such unrestricted 
use, interest in broadcasting will survive. 
Suggestions have come from many sources 
that a moderate fee be imposed upon listen- 
ers, both as a means of securing better pro- 
grams and for the purpose of dispelling, at 
least in part, any indifference which may be 
attaching itself to the reception of radio 
broadcasts. 

Such a course would perhaps achieve the 
desired end, but, for the present, at any rate, 
it seems to be a somewhat drastic cure. 
Certainly, in these times, it will not meet 
with general and wholehearted approval. 
"nfinitely more effective, we believe, wovld 
be the manufacture of a radio set which, 
under no circumstances, could be induced to 
operate for more than, let us say, six hours 
a day. The listener would then be obliged to 
choose his programs with care, and broad- 
casting would assume new importance. The 
wholesale consumption of art over the air 
would disappear forever, and a new frugal- 
ity would take its place. Above all, by de- 
manding at least some degree of thoughtful 
attention, radio would cease to become a 
habit. 

Possessing only a very limited knowledge 
of the mechanics of receiving sets, we are 
not in a position to say whether or not this 
is capable of realization.’ Viewed from a 
practical standpoint, it may quite nossibly he 
absurd. However, we refuse to dismiss the 
idea without a struggle; its possibilities are 
too abundant. The only force before which 
it must rema‘n nowerless is the prosperous 
listener who will immediately purchase three 
sets in order to obtain his quota of eigh- 
teen hours—thus ushering in the new day 
of the radio bootlegger—and before this con- 
tingency our ingenuity falters. 

If we have seemed to treat this problem 
with unbecoming flippancy it is not because 
we have failed to recognize its more serious 
aspects, but rather for the reason that, since 
its solution lies in the hands of many mil- 
lions of individuals, we are inclined to 
despair of it. And in this mood, as any 
number of faithful listeners will tell you, 
there is nothing to do but to turn on the 
radio. 

* * * 
Canada Organizes New Broadcasting 
Commission 

Hector Charlesworth, Toronto editor and 
critic, has been appointed chairman of the 
new Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commis- 
sion, now in the process of organization. The 
commission has been empowered by Parlia- 
ment to construct its own broadcasting sys- 
tem or to purchase such properties as already 
exist, and will have absolute control of 
radio activities in Canada. 

Revenue for its operation is to be derived 
solely from the two-dollar license fee im- 
posed upon owners of radio receivers, of 
which there are at present about 700,000. 
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SUZANNE KENYON, 
soprano, known for her costume recitals, 
claims the honor of being the first artist 
to broadcast in this fashion. She has given 
many television programs over WABC. 
Miss Kenyon has presented her pictorial 
concerts not only in New York, but in an- 
nual tours of the principal cities of the 

South, East and West. 








Stations already developed by the Canadian 
National Railways are to form the nucleus 
of the proposed chain, and it is expected 
that the first of a series of nation-wide 
broadcasts will be launched some time before 
Christmas. 

* * * 


American School of the Air 

The fourth season of Columbia’s Ameri- 
can School of the Air was begun on October 
24, when a network of eighty-five stations 
heard the program. Through the medium 
of dramatized radio presentations, lessons in 
history, geography, elementary science and 
English literature will be broadcast five days 
each week until April 13. The series is 
presented under the guidance of eminent edu- 
cators, and, in many instances, is to enlist 
the services of actors recruited from the 
American theatre. 
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In this era of the fifteen-minute program 
which sends us dashing madly to and from 
the dials, it is pleasant to anticipate Wil- 
liam Daly’s WOR programs, which assure 
weary listeners of a full hour of good music. 
Last Friday evening, compositions of Wag- 
ner, Saint-Saéns, Boccherini and Friml were 
represented, the latter’s Chansonette per- 
formed in a special arrangement by Mr. 
Daly. Nelson Eddy, Oscar Levant, Mar- 
garet Speaks, Harald Hansen, Veronica 
Wiggins and Michel Gusikoff comprised 
the corps of competent soloists. . . . Sub- 
jected to an interview by Bob Taplinger, 
Fred Berrens finally admitted that in his 
childhood he appeared in public as a prodigy, 
and was engaged to play the violin in a stage 
production of the Kreutzer sonata. The oc- 
casion for the grueling examination was Mr. 
Berrens’ first anniversary as a conductor 
with Columbia. Rosario Bourdon’s 
unusual arrangement of the Bell Song from 
Lakmé was one of the interesting selections 
on Friday’s program over WEAF. Because 
of Mr. Bourdon’s illness, Nathaniel Shilkret 
conducted the orchestra. . . . The strenu- 
ous political campaign is working havoc with 
radio schedules. The ideal candidate has 
not yet appeared who is willing to sacrifice a 
bit of brilliant oratory for the sake of the 
next program, and we are sorely tempted to 
cast our precious vote for the one who least 
offends in this particular. The results are 
still doubtful. . . . Another delightful sixty 
minutes of music was presented by WOR 
under Philip James’ direction. The Bam- 
berger Little Symphony devoted its efforts 
to the entire Mozart Jupiter Symphony, the 
scherzo from Beethoven’s eighth, and a He- 
brew Melody by Joseph Achron. Grace La 
Mar, who has returned recently from Ber- 
lin, was contralto soloist. . . . Toscanini may 
lift his formidable eyebrows in stern dis- 
approval, but the courageous Erno Rapee 
nevertheless devoted an entire program 
Sunday afternoon to the works of Tschai- 
kowsky, presenting the fifth symphony, 
the Andante Cantabile from the string 
quartet, and that ubiquitous warhorse, the 
1812 Overture. Julia Glass appeared as 
soloist in the B minor concerto for 
piano (WEAF). Merely as an illus- 
tration of how increasingly difficult it is 
becoming to maintain one’s mental balance 
these days: On October 10, an item from 
the NBC News Service announced that 
Evan Evans, with Jack Denny and his or- 
chestra, would inaugurate a series of broad- 
casts over that network from the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, on October 26. A week later 
a dispatch from the Columbia camp reached 
us which conveyed the same exciting news, 
with the exception that the programs, be- 
ginning on October 27, would be carried by 
the Columbia chain. Indulging our pas- 
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RADIO IMPRESSIONS OF A WEEK 
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sion for jig-saw puzzles and twenty-ques- 
tions, we have carefully refrained from 
making any inquiries. At any rate, some- 
thing must have happened. Luella 
Melius’ Sunday afternoon concert over 
WOR included an aria from La Somnam- 
bula and By the Bend of the River. Mme. 
Melius has a rich soprano voice, but in the 
American song she displayed a tendency to 
climb to every high note on the wings of an 
irritating glissando. The Cleveland 
Orchestra gave a program over WJZ last 
week that consisted of music which may be 
described as “safe.” The Dvorak New 
World Symphony, Les Preludes of Liszt, 
and the Saint-Saéns Danse Macabre were 
among the compositions performed. Ru- 
dolph Ringwall, the conductor, prefaced 
each selection with conventional explana- 
tory remarks. The Perole String 
Quartet is back on the air again, and we 
greet them with hosannahs. They were 
heard in an excellent performance of one 
of the Mozart quartets (WOR)... . 
Donald Novis is improving. He appeared 
recently with Harold Sanford’s orchestra in 
an extremely enjoyable broadcast. ‘ 
Another of radio’s charming young voices 
belongs to Ruth Lyons, whom we heard 
from Chicago over WJZ. 
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MEN 
a radio quartet heard over NBC and Columbia networks on various 
programs. 


ABOUT TOWN, 





NETWORK 


Tito Guizar was among the artists who 
took part in the Spanish-American exchange 
program which Columbia listeners heard 
Columbus Day. 

* * 

Part of the concert given by the Knights 
of Columbus Symphonic Band under the di- 
rection of Rocco Magri at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, was broadcast by WOR 

* * * 

Paul Shirley and his Little Symphony 
Orchestra were featured recently on a pro- 
gram originating in the studios of WNAC, 
Boston. This group of fifteen musicians is 
composed chiefly of members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. | 


Maurice Baron has completed the score of 
the Walls of Jericho, a biblical ballet to be 
produced this season in New York. 


Harry Sosnick and his orchestra, Jay 
Gould, tenor, and the Tom, Dick and Harry 
trio are appearing together in a new series. 

* * * 


Victor Bay, violinist, was a soloist during 
a recent broadcast of the musical revue, 
Andre Kostelanetz Presents, over the Co- 
lumbia network. i 

The Hawaiian Aloha-Oe and a German 
ballad were included in the offerings of 
Arthur Tracy during his bi-weekly appear- 
ances on the Chesterfield program. As usual, 
Nathaniel Shilkret’s orchestra contributed to 
the broadcast. 

* * 

Pages from Famous Operas is the title of 
a new series inaugurated by Elmo Russ over 
WMCA. The first opera presented was 
Cavalleria Rusticana, with Jean Comorata, 
Mary Horneman, Saul Kirschenbaum and 
Arthur Capurro in the cast. 

* * * 

Another program of contrasting moods 
was given by Jacques Fray and Mario Brag- 
giotti during their two-piano recitals which 
are broadcast twice weekly by Columbia. 
Opening with the Arensky waltz and con- 
tinuing with the Magic Fire Spell and Wo- 
tan’s Farewell from Wagner’s Gotterdam- 
merung, they closed with an original com- 
position—an interpretation of a brother act 
doing an eccentric tap dance. 

*~ * * 

Episodes in the life of Omar Khayyam 

form the background of a new musical and 


OF NEWS 


dramatic series which had its premiére re- 
cently on Columbia. Raymond Paige and 
his orchestra are supplying the musical por- 
tions of the program, which originates in 
Los Angeles. 

* * 

George Earle has selected Charles Carlile 
as vocalist for the Blue Coal Radio Revue 
which he directs. Mr. Carlile has been ap- 
pearing on other Columbia programs, and 
was heard several times last season as guest 
artist with Earle’s orchestra. 


A string orchestra under Charles R. Hec- 
tor has been engaged for the Pacquin 
series. All arrangements for the ensemble 
will be written by Peter Bodge, New Eng- 
land violinist and arranger. Ranny Weeks, 
whose baritone voice has been heard on 
many Yankee network broadcasts, is also on 
the programs, from WNAC, Boston, and 
carried in New York by VOR. 


On his ies Cliquot Club program, 
Harry Reser is presenting a male quartet 
whose members are Fred Wilson, Roy Hal- 
lee, Hubert Hendrie, and George Gove, 
with Charles Touchette, pianist and ar- 
ranger. 

* * * 

Vaughn de Leath, who holds the dis- 
tinction of having been the first girl to sing 
into an American microphone, has been giv- 
en an additional period by Columbia. Her 
programs occur five nights a week. 


Vincent Lopez is broadcasting through 
NBC from the Congress Hotel in Chicago, 
where he will remain for the season. 

** * 

Edwin Grasse, blind violinist, broadcasts 
once a month with Herman Neumann over 
WNYC. On October 5 their program of- 
fered the allegro from Beethoven’s C minor 
violin sonata, Schumann’s Romance in A, 
and Mr. Grasse’s own Scherzo Capricioso. 

* * * 

Amy Goldsmith sang the role of Arline in 
The Bohemian Girl with the National Grand 
Opera Company over an NBC hook-up on 
September 17. October 7, she was guest 
artist over WTIC, Hartford, Conn., on the 
Travelers Insurance Company hour. 

* * & 

A concert devoted entirely to selections 
suggested by listeners marked the comple- 
tion of the fifth year of broadcasting by the 
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By his fifth birthday he was a proficient violinist, and a concert career was 
As a high school student in Baltimore he conducted the school orchestra, 
and later at Johns Hopkins he organized one of the first college musical ensembles 
in the country. During this time he pursued his musical studies under Franz Born- 
schein at the Peabody Conservatory of Music. 
phony and came under the influence of Gustav Strube, conductor of the orchestra. 
Sam had an urge to travel, so he set out to explore the open road. With only his 
violin for company he traveled leisurely across the continent to California. 
wood, his work in the motion picture studios attracted the attention of Sid Grauman, 
who gave him an opportunity to appear at the Palace Theatre. 
tired of the California sunshine and longed to return to Baltimore. 
he was engaged to play at the Century Roof, and remained there as its chief attraction 


A vaudeville tour followed, and resulted in an offer to bring his orchestra to the 
Hamilton Hotel in Bermuda for a brief engagement. 


During the past few months Mr. Robbins has been working with engineers in an 
effort to establish a regular broadcasting service between the island and the United 
‘States; and soon listeners here will be able to hear the music Sam Robbins makes for 
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Standard Symphony Hour, directed by A‘ 
fred Hertz. Compositions of Wagner, 
Tschaikowsky, Beethoven and Schubert 
headed the list. The concert was heard over 
an NBC network and originated in the 
studios of KGO, San Francisco. 

x * & 


Beginning November 2 at 4:15 p.m., and 
continuing every day thereafter except Fri- 
day and Sunday, over WMCA, Elmo Russ, 
composer-organist, will give a fiftee n-minute 
organ recital of the works of American 
composers. 

* * & 

Paulo M. Gruppe played the Schumann 
cello concerto with the Bamberger Little 
Symphony Orchestra over WOR, October 8. 


Adolf Schmid is conducting the Sweet- 
heart Days program for NBC. 
* * * 


Christiaan Kriens conducted Rhythmic 
Paraphrase from his new Holland Suite 
over WTIC, Hartford, Conn., October 17. 
The broadcast was, relayed by WEAF. 


Oskar Shumsky, the fifteen-year-old vio- 
linist, was soloist with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, under Leopold Stokowski’s direc- 
tion, on October 28, in the second of a series 
of broadcasts by this organization. The pro- 
gram, coming from the stage of the Phil- 
adelphia Academy of Music, included the 
Brahms violin concerto in D, the prelude to 
Wagner’s Lohengrin, Tschaikowsky’s sym- 
phony No. 5, and the premier performance 
of Three Units, a recent work of Ernest 
Berronoekst, young American composer. 

* * 


Rex Sheridan broadcasts every Monday 
and Friday over WOR as soloist with Jeno 
Bartal’s Hungarian Orchestra from the 
George Washington Hotel, New York. 
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(Continued from page 19) 
A large assortment of songs was offered, 
with accompaniments by Pearl Roemer 
Kelley. 

Gladys Cranston, soprano, and Denis 
O'Neill, baritone, local singers, have been 
engaged by the Opera in English League of 
Chicago. 

The following soloists have been engaged 
for appearances with the Kansas City String 
Ensemble: Winifred Goldsborough, Mrs. 
George R. Cowden, Evaline Hartley, Fred 
Joste, Mrs. Allen Taylor and Mrs. Leon 
Hinkle. The first concert will include Bee- 
thoven’s quartet in A major and a piano 
quintet by Sinding. 

During the annual reception of the Kan- 
sas City Musical Club, musical numbers were 
given by Joseph Meyer, baritone; Mrs. Wil- 
liam J. Crawford, contralto; Catherine Hatch 
and Mary McKee, pianists; and a string trio 
composed of Catherine Wellemeyer, Isabel 
and Helen Curdy. J. F. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. — The Handel 
Oratorio Society has begun rehearsals on 
Handel’s Messiah, which will be sung at 
Christmas time with orchestra and organ 
accompaniment, the latter to be played by 
Lawrence Cook. Soloists have not been 
chosen. Julia Bachus Horn is to conduct. 
Mrs. Horn gave an organ recital recently at 
St. John’s Evangelical Church, of which she 
is organist and choir director. Her program 
was well selected and played with musician- 
ship. 

. H. Thuman, who brings the Artist 
Series here, has announced the following list 
of attractions: Lawrence Tibbett, baritone, 
who opened the series October 10; Lucrezia 
3ori, soprano; Mary Wigman, dancer; Josef 
Hofmann, pianist; and Yehudi Menuhin, 
violinist. 

Reginald W.  Billin, 
teacher, has assumed his duties as president 
of the Louisville Institute of Music. In addi- 
tion to serving in that capacity, he will con- 
tinue with his class of pupils. The institute, 
founded a short time ago, has filled a defi- 
nite need in the musical life of the city, and 
is having a rapid increase in enrollment. The 
piano department is headed by Wilhelmene 
Bixler Greene and Theodore Richbourg; 
and Robert Parmenter is in charge of the 
violin department. W. B. B. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — The 
Apollo Club, increased to 150 men, will give 
three concerts this season: the first, Novem- 
ber 22, with Kathryn Meisle, as soloist; the 
second, February 8, with Astrid Fjelde; and 
the third, April 18, with Richard Bonelli. 
William MacPhail, whose leadership has 
brought this male chorus to a high state of 
excellence, again will be the conductor. 

The Thursday Musical Club of Minne- 
apolis is celebrating its fortieth season, and, 
quite curiously, the date of the first concert, 
November 10, is the same day and date as 
that distant initial concert in 1892. To em- 
phasize this coincidence, the same program 
will be presented. Lorna Doone Jackson, 
contralto, and Forrest Lamont are giving the 
second concert, November 27. Hansel and 
Gretel will be heard January 5; Duncan 
Robertson, baritone, is to give a lecture re- 
cital February 2; and on March 30 Arthur 
Danier and Zenia Zarina present a joint 
dancing program. The club, under the 
guidance of Mrs. H. S. Godfrey, plans many 
special programs with piano and harp en- 
sembles and the Thursday Musical String 
Quartet. A_ special Haydn program is to 
be given in December featuring the Fare- 
well Symphony. 

The University Artist Course (under the 
management of Mrs. Carlyle Scott) an- 
nounces the engagement of Jascha Heifetz, 
Galli-Curci, Lotte Lehmann, Mischa Levit- 
zki, and John McCormack for recitals. 

The Schubert Club of St. Paul (under 
the leadership of Mrs. Charles A. Guyer) 
celebrates its fiftieth season. The regular 
activities of the organization are to be sup- 
plemented by concerts by Grete Stueckgold, 
Sonia Sharnova, Andreas Weissgerber, 
Heinrich Schlusnus, the Liége String Quar- 
tet, and Jan Smeterlin. E. G. K. 


MONTREAL, CAN. — Allan Sly, 
pianist, and Allan Burt, baritone, Canadian 
artists, were heard by a numerous and select 
audience at Victoria Hall, October 5. This 
concert was the first in the series of Wednes- 
day Nine O’Clocks. Mr. Sly offered com- 
positions by Bach-Liszt, Brahms, Ireland, 
Bax and Guion; and Mr. Burt, French, Eng- 
lish and German songs. 

The Tudor Hall Concerts opened October 
8, when Paul de Marky, pianist, gave his 
first recital of the season. The outstanding 
number on Mr. de Marky’s short program 
was Schumann's fantasy in C major, played 
with reserve. The rest of the program was 
devoted to light music by Grainger, Debussy 
and Strauss-Godowsky. ho | & 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. — Scheduled 
attractions for the current season are still 


prominent voice 


COURIER 


in a tentative state, but hold promise of 
increased local activity as well as numer- 
ous appearances of guest artists. Lily Pons, 
soprano, will be heard in concert in April, 
under the auspices of L. Grunewald Co., 
Inc., music store; while the Philharmonic 
Society, sponsoring the Community Con- 
certs Course for the first time this year, 
announces a 1932-33 series presenting Jeanne 
Dusseau, soprano, November 17, Jascha 
Heifetz, violinist, December 14, two con- 
certs of the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra (Eugene , Ormandy conducting), Feb- 
ruary 1 and 2, Vladimir Horowitz, pianist, 
February 13, as Lawrence Tibbett, bari- 
tone, March 8. One of the largest member- 
ships in the history of the Philharmonic 
Society subscribed to this series during a 
one-week campaign last spring. 

Of local interest was the recent formation 
of the New Orleans Music Club, composed 
of an invited number of professional and 
non-professional musicians, who claim as 
their objective the promotion of musical 
interests in the city, and who plan to con- 
solidate into a pattern solo active, depart- 
mental active, associate, composer, choral, 
junior and juvenile musical endeavors. Mrs. 
John Alden Bumstead was elected president. 
Listed among the officers and board of direc- 
tors are a number of the city’s prominent 
musical figures. O. M. L. 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—Lura Stoker, 18 
year-old lyric soprano, pupil of Frances 
Gould Lewando, won the Allegheny County 
contest of the Atwater Kent Radio Audi- 
tions. James Achtzehn, baritone, student of 
Mathilda, received the award in the young 
men’s division. Forty entrants competed. 

T. Carl Whitmer’s Dramamount Singers 
will be led this season by Arthur Jennings, 
with the same general policy maintained as 
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in former years. H. Alan Floyd is the new 
head of the local Dramamount organization. 

Marshall Bidwell, successor to Charles 
Heinroth as organist and director of music 
at Carnegie Institute, made his initial bow 
at the free organ recitals in Carnegie Hall. 
This year marks the thirty-eighth since these 
organ programs were introduced. To date, 
2,718 recitals have been given. 

Dr. Caspar P. Koch entered upon his 
twenty-ninth year as city organist, opening 
the forty-fourth season of free organ re- 
citals in the Northside Carnegie Hall with 
the 1,765th recital. The soloist was Matthew 
Kaiser, with Lyman Perkins at the piano. 

Pittsburgh Musical Institute opened a new 
department of orchestral woodwind and brass 
instruments. Oscar Demmler, long asso- 
ciated with public school music activities, is 
in charge. The teachers are: flute, Alois 
Hrabak ; oboe, Charles Reay; clarinet, M. S. 
Rocereto; bassoon, Max Adams ; horn, Oscar 
Loeblich ; trumpet, Carl McVicker, trom- 
bone, Howard Kiester ; tympani, Byron Gal- 
braith. 

The Art Society offers a $100 prize for a 
vocal quartet composition—accompanied or 
unaccompanied—and the Mu Phi Epsilon 
prize of $100 for a piano composition. Only 
residents of or those employed in Allegheny 
County are eligible to compete. 

Arthur Fiedler’s Boston Sinfonietta scored 
a distinct triumph at Geneva College. En- 
thusiasm ran high and encores were the or- 
der of the concert: This was the seventh 
of thirteen concerts scheduled on tour. 
Wherever this ensemble of sixteen appeared, 
reéngagements were offered. 

The American Guild of Organists, West- 
ern Pennsylvania Chapter, held its first 
meeting of the season recently. Marshall 
Bidwell was guest of honor. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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A new A Cappella Choir to comprise forty 
voices is being formed, with Harvey Gaul as 
director. 

Artists to be heard on the course of the 
Twentieth Century Club are Eleanor Cook, 
soprano, Florence Hardeman, violinist and 
Arthur Anderson, basso. nm. 1. 


PORTLAND, ME.—Wesley Lewis, 
tenor, assisted by Frances Woodbury, 
violinist, were heard in recital September 
23. Mr. Lewis, soloist in State Street 
Church, recently won a scholarship for the 
Westminster Choir School at Princeton, 
N. J. His voice, possessing flexibility and 
purity of tone, seems to be especially adapted 
for concert work. His program included 
English, German, Italian, and American 
groups. Mr. Lewis was accompanied by his 
teacher, Susan Coffin. Miss Woodbury, one 
of Portland’s gifted violinists, is a member 
of the Schubert Quartet. She presented 
Russian numbers by Tschaikowsky and 
Tschetschulin, performed with skillful tech- 
nic and admirable style. Several Kreisler 
selections also were given. Miss Woodbury 
was assisted at the piano by her instructor, 
Reginald Howe. aed 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. — Evelyn 
Duerler, soprano, was guest artist at the 
regular Monday evening musicale given by 
Willeta Mae Clarke, violinist and Edna 
June Bump at the Aurora Apartments. Miss 
Duerler’s tone is rich and full, and Miss 
Bump revealed excellent musicianship. 

Mrs. Theodore E. Mumme is sponsor for, 
and Mamie Reynolds Denison is chairman of, 
a series of concerts planned for the Wood- 
men of the World Hospital. The perform- 
ers at the first event were Marjorie Murray 
Keller, violinist; Mary Adel Carson, so- 
prano, and Helen Reese, reader. Lucy Banks 
was the accompanist. 

Virginia de Rivera, soprano, was presented 
in recital by the Bellas Artes Club, and was 
assisted by Frank Hermandez, violinist and 
Fernando Ramos and Elida Garza, dancers. 
Mrs. de Rivera was heard in Italian, Rus- 
sian, Spanish and Mexican numbers. Agnes 
Sanchez assisted at the piano. 

Forty-two children, directed by Mrs. G. 
Morris, took part in a delightful operetta 
based on the Greek myth of Pandora. 

Mrs. Roland Springall introduced her pu- 
pil, Alice Matthiessen, pianist, in recital. 
The numbers were played with tone color 
and musicianly interpretation. Betty Adams, 
harpist, student of Ira Mae Nethery, assisted. 

Dean Carl Venth’s violin quartet was 
played by Beatrice Storey, Marjorie Murray 
Keller, Ruth Howell and Dean Venth, with 
Mrs. Venth at the piano, Dorothy Sandlin, 
soprano and Walter Parrott, baritone, sang 
and Mrs. G. D. Robbins, read at a musical 
given for the faculty and new students of 
Westmoorland College. 

The Tuesday Musical Club (Mrs. Eli 
Hertzberg, president) is planning an onera 
during the season. Mrs. Richard Craid is 
chairman of the committee on arrangements. 

The San Antonio Civic Opera Company 
(Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck, president) is to 
give two operas. 

The San Antonio Musical Club (Mrs. 
Beck. president) will sponsor one artist re- 
cital this season. 

Betty Longaker Wilson, soprano, William 
Irby, tenor, George Baker, baritone and 
Walter Dunham, organist and accompanist, 
were featured soloists when the Circus Fans’ 
Association (Harry Hertzberg. president) 
met in national convention in San Antonio, 

Alejandro Rosas, baritone, Esther Gon- 
zalez, pianist, Josephine Falbo, soprano and 
an orchestra conducted by A. A. Valles, Jr., 
furnished the musical portion of the pro- 
gram given in commemoration of the 122nd 
anniversary of the independence of Mexico. 
Thev were enthusiastically received. 

The Mary Stuart Edwards Music Study 
Club held its first meeting of the season re- 
cently. Following the business session, regu- 
lar choral practice and music study. Mrs. Ed- 
wards, soprano, offered an enjoyable group. 
The members are puvils of Mrs. Edwards. 

Mrs. Theodore Mumme has arranged a 
series of programs to be given weekly at the 
Army Post Chapel. Lucy Banks, pianist, 
Beatrice Story. violinist, Helen Reese, read- 
er and Audie Goad, soprano, were the partici- 
pants at the first concert. 

George Baker, baritone, was soloist at the 
regular Monday evening musicale given at 
the Aurora Apartments, by Willeta Mae 
Clarke, violinist and Edna June Bump, pian- 
ist. Mr. Baker’s selections consisted of Ne- 
gro spirituals. 

David Griffin, baritone, accompanied by 
Norma Owen, was the assisting artist when 
Ethyl Neal Matthews appeared in dramatic 
recital. 

The Chaminade Choral Society (Walter 
Dunham, director) has resumed rehearsals. 
The Death of Joan of Arc (Bemberg) will 
he studied and performed in the near future. 
Mrs. W. Leroy Bushnell, of New Jersey, 
was made an honorary life member. 

Robert Burns Campbell has heen chosen 
director of the newlv organized chorus of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. He has 
had wide experience in directing glee clubs 
and choruses. S. W. 
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SAN DIEGO, CAL.—The Thearle 
Music Company opened the local music 
season September 20 with a reception and 
musicale tendered to the 350 music teachers 
of the city, and having as guests of honor 
the following composers resident here: 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, Victor Kiizdé, 
Nino Marcelli, Constance Mills Herreshoff, 
Alice Barnett Stevenson, Maria Grever, Dr. 
Humphrey J. Stewart, roe S., and Bernard 
Hamblen. An attractive program introduced 
Lyell Barbour, concert pianist, William Ben- 
ner, violinist, Alene Dickson, flutist and 
Marguerite Barkelew Nobles, accompanist. 

José Mojica, operatic tenor, appeared in 
recital at the Savoy Theatre, September 29, 
assisted ably at the piano by Troy Sanders. 
A dramatic gift used with admirable re- 
straint and a personality of charm, rein- 
forced a voice of beauty and cultivation. 
Heard in English, French, Italian, Spanish 
and Mexican songs, Mr. Mojica delighted 
his auditors, a large proportion of whom 
were Spanish-speakine people. 

The Morning Choral Club (Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis Bangert, director and accompanist) 
began its tenth year September 28 with a 
luncheon and musicale in honor of Mrs. 
Horatio F. Stoll, of San Francisco, presi- 
dent of the California Federation of Music 
Clubs. 

The Amphion Club announces the open- 
ing of its artist course on November 19, 
with the appearance of the Hall Johnson 
Negro Choir. Subsequent programs list 
Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, duo pian- 
ists, assisted in a three-piano number by 
Lyell Barbour; José Iturbi, Spanish pianist ; 
the Don Cossack Russian Male Chorus; 
Nelson Eddy, baritone; Joseph Szigeti, 
Hungarian violinist; and Florence Austral, 
soprano. H. B. 


TOLEDO, O.—Rosa Ponselle opened 
the local concert season October 25 in the 
Town Hall series. The Civic Music Asso- 
ciation presented the Hall-Johnson Choir 
of twenty-five Negro singers on October 27, 
as the first offering in its program for the 
year. 

Other artists booked for Town Hall are 
Lawrence Tibbett, November 13; Mischa EI- 
man, January 8; Vladimir Horowitz, Feb- 
ruary 5. The Don Cossack Male Chorus 
will close the season March 5. Flora Ward 
Hineline is local manager for Town Hall. 

The Civic Music Association will bring 
Benno Rabinof, Russian-American violinist, 
December 7; Florence Austral, soprano and 
John Amadio, flutist, January 12; Attilio 
Baggiore, tenor, March 21; and Rudolph 
Ganz’ National Little Symphony Orchestra 
in April. Dr. Henry J. Doermann is presi- 
dent of the Toledo association. 

The Toledo Choral Society (directed by 
Mary Willing Megley) has begun work on 
Brahms’ Requiem for presentation this year. 
The society has accepted the invitation of 
the Toledo Museum of Art music committee 
to give an hour of excerpts from Handel’s 
Messiah the Sunday before Christmas. 

The Eurydice Club has begun rehearsals 
under the leadership of Zella Brigham Sand. 

Meyer Shapiro, head of the violin depart- 
ment of Bach Conservatory of Music and 
former scholarship pupil at the Juilliard 
School, appeared in recital October 18. 
Marana Ann Baker was accompanist for 
Mr. Shapiro. 

Dalies Frantz, Ann Arbor pianist, played 
at an informal recital October 9 at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. George Gould, Toledo. 
Mr. and Mrs. Guy Maier of Ann Arbor 
were among the invited guests. % 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y.—The West- 
chester County Recreation Commission has 
announced a series of Sunday evening per- 
formances in the Little Theatre of the Coun- 
ty Centre, to include chamber music ensem- 
bles, song and dance recitals, and to be free 
for residents of Westchester. Following is 
the list: October 16, the Aeolian String 
Quartet; October 23. Hortense Monath, 
pianist and-Alexander Kurganoff, tenor ; Oc- 
tober 30, the Wilson Mandolin String Quar- 
tet and Ludmilla Bakal in Gypsy songs, ac- 
companying herself on the guitar; Novem- 
ber 6, Alexander Kelberine, pianist ; Novem- 
ber 13, Youri Bilstein, cellist; November 20, 
an organ recital, soloist to be announced; 
November 27, Stephanie Schehatowitch, 
pianist and Annette Royak, contralto; De- 
cember 4, the Aeolian String Quartet; De- 
cember 11, Mme. Charbonnet, pianist and 
Leah Horne, lyric coloratura. There also 
are three dance recitals on the schedule: 
October 19, Dhima; November 16, Joan 
Woodruff; December 14, Dorsha. 

On October 15 a delightful program for 
children was given at the Little Theatre of 
the County Centre, when Dorothy Gordon 
sang folk songs of many nations, in cos- 
tume. Miss Gordon’s presentation of the 
songs was entertaining and artistic, and her 
costumes are both beautiful and authentic. 
A final group consisted of the popular Milne 
songs. The children enjoyed being allowed 
to ask for favorites among these for encores. 
Miss Gordon was appreciated and heartily 
applauded by her youthful audience. 

The Aeolian String Quartet opened the 
series of Sunday evening chamber music at 
the Little Theatre on October 16. 








« ARTHUR WILSON STUDIO of SINGING 


Out of 600 voice applicants in the recent Metropolitan Theatre (Boston) Contest 
FIRST AND SECOND AWARDS 
went respectively to 


JOHN PERCIVAL, Bass-Baritone and 
FRANCES MADDEN, Soprano 


Both are personal pupils of Mr. Wilson 
908 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


KENmore 5939 











ARTHUR ANDERSON 


BASSO 


Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Address c/o Musical Courier 
113 West 57th Street, New York 





STEWART WILLE 


PiaANIst—ACcoMPANIST—COoACHING—REPERTOIRE 





Pp and isting artist to 
Lawrence TisseTr 
Aten Sherman Capers Studios 
rd St. or 


Tel. TRafalgar 5700 





V.NOLA 


OPERATIC AND ee SINGER 
VOCAL TEAC 

Mr. Nola can train a singer ney the primary 

rudiments of voice culture to the highest 

pinnacle of perfection. Free Voice Trial. 

Srupio 605, SrBinwat Hatt, New York. 

Tel. : Circle 71-4726 or STillwell” 4-0679 





Soprano 


JULIA PETERS «#2: 





aftetrepciiten 


ROSA PONSELLE =: 





John McCORMAC 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER 
Accompanist 


Direction D. F. McSwaenzy 


113 West 57th Street 
Steinway Piano Used 


New York 





CHARLES 


HACKET 


TENOR—Chicago Opera 


Management: 
CIVIC CONCERT 
SERVICE, Ine. 
Dema EB. Harshbarger, Pres. 
20 Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Il, 





“erocos 


TWEEDY 


TEACHER OF 
SINGING 
205 W. 57th St. 


New York City 
ClIrcle 7-1723 





GOTHAM ACADEMY 


ORCHESTRAL AND VOCAL ART 
EDNA WHITE, Director 


THREE 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
Address: Secre- 
tary Gotham 
Academy, 129 W. 
9th St, New 
York. Tel. RIver- 
side 9-8055 
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is trying to serve you 


ORDER THROUGH HIM 











The World’s Greatest Musical Weekly 


The MUSICALOURIER 





You surely wish to have a thorough and comprehensive weekly 
review of the world of music; fill out the accompanying slip and 


become a subscriber of the Musicat Courmr. 





FREE! Coon’s Pocket 
Dictionary of Music 
Terms. Gives over 5,000 
definitions of terms and 
phrases in general use in 
music, This Suomen 
one year’s 

and holds good for a lim- 
ited peri 





Musica: Covnma, - West Sith St., 

New York. 
For enclosed $5.00 Lath the Musica Covnme for one year 
and inelude the 
Trial offer: 3 months $1.25; 6 months $2.56 


dictionary 
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BOOKS 
Reviewed by Leonard Liebling 


American Composers, compiled by Claire Reis. 

This paper covered brochure (second edition) gives a list of our living com- 
posers and their works published during the past twenty years. Also, the com- 
piler adds useful biographical notes and details about the publication and per- 
formances of the compositions given in her list. It should be mentioned that 
such compositions are only in the larger forms, and chiefly for orchestra, chorus, 
or chamber music performance. 

A preface by Mrs. Reis is interesting reading, with its thumbnail sketch of the 
influences that have shaped American music—the early folk elements transplanted 
here by early settlers; the Indian, Negro and cowboy trends of the post-Revo- 
lutionary, pioneering, and subsequent days; and the product of the present 


moment, including what is known as “classical jazz.’ 
It is a good idea to remind the musical world of what the “men of today and 


tomorrow” are doing in the field of American composition. 
It counts as Americans those born here or born elsewhere 


gratify ingly large. 


The record bulks 


and living in this country, or born elsewhere and now living abroad—lke Edgar 
Varese, native to Paris, long a resident in America, and now settled in Paris. 


Some of the names one finds in the Reis book are Joseph Achron, George 


Antheil, Mrs. H. H. 
Felix Borowski, George F. 


Bc yle, 


A. Beach, Marion Bauer, Nicolai Berezowsky, Ernest Bloch, 
Gena Branscombe, 


Charles W. Cadman, 


Abram Chasins, Frederick S. Converse, Aaron Copland, Bainbridge Crist, Henry 


Eichheim, Arthur Foote, 


Arthur Farwell, 


George Gershwin, Rubin Goldmark, 


Louis Gruenberg, David W. Guion, Henry Hadley, Sandor Harmati, Roy Harris, 


Edward B. Hill, H. H. 


Huss, Frederick Jacobi, 


Edgar S. Kelley, Charles M. 


Loeffler, Quinto Maganini, Daniel G. Mason, Harold Morris, Leo Ornstein, Wal- 


lingford Riegger, Louis V. Saar, 
Saminsky, Charles S. Skilton, 
Steinert, Albert Stoessel, Gustav 


Leo Sowerby, 
Strube, 


Carlos Salzedo, Ernest Schelling, Lazare 


Theodore Stearns, Alexander L. 
Deems Taylor, Bernard Wagenaar, 


H. H. Wetzler, Emerson Whithorne—and eighty-seven others. 


October 29, 1932 


An additional list—names, dates and places of birth only—is given by the com- 
piler in an appendix, with the remark that their works may be recorded in greater 
detail in the next edition of American Composers. The supplementary roster 
has, among others, Edward Ballantine, Arthur Bergh, David Barnett, Howard 
Brockway, Carl Busch, Walter Damrosch, Fanny C. Dillon, Blair Fairchild, 
William Arms Fisher, Eleanor Everest Freer, Rudolph Ganz, Leopold Godow- 
sky, Edwin Grasse, Homer Grunn, W. Franke Harling, Victor Harris, Josef 
Hofmann, Bruno Huhn, Horace Johnson, Christiaan Kriens, Victor Kolar, Mar- 
garet R. Lang, Ethel Leginska, Boris Levenson, Thurlow Lieurance, Clarence 
Loomis, Harvey W. Loomis, Ralph Lyford, Otto Miessner, Charles Maduro, 
Arne Oldberg, Lee Pattison, Beryl Rubinstein, Mary T. Salter, Rhea Silberta, 
Albert Spalding, Frederick A. Stock, Lily Strickland, T. Carl Whitmer, Pietro 
Yon, Mana-Zucca, Efrem Zimbalist. 

A perusal of the long tables of names is instructive, and it is to be hoped that 
some time a volume may appear that will cover the subject of American Com- 
posers fully and be kept up to date from year to year. Meanwhile, the Reis book 
is at least a step in the right direction and a practical encouragement to living 
creators who have work available for performance. (The United States Section 
of the International Society for Contemporary Music.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Reviewed by Margaret Harris 


Akron, by Anne Berrodin, B.S.M. 

An energetic march for the piano, pur- 
ported to be a musical picture of the Ameri- 
can naval Zeppelin. Not too difficult, and 
for those to whom music can assume the 
flighty ways of blimps, neatly descriptive. 
(Carl Fischer, Inc., New York.) 





may be. Exercises are also given. It is a 
comprehensive text-book, and should be in- 
dispensable in embryonic high school or- 
chestras. (Carl Fischer, Inc., New York.) 


Echoes from de Cotton Fields, by Emma 
J. Moore Seamans. 


Written in good old revival meeting swing, 
the plantation melody (in four parts) set to 
a strumming accompaniment, contains no un- 
usual scoring, and its high point must re- 
main its attractive tempo and its easy line 
of melody. (Car] Fischer, Inc., New York.) 


OPPORTUNITIES 


YOUNG LADY, A. A. M., A. T. C. M., 
mended by excellent teacher, desires position “in 
musical center as accompanist. Has four years 
high school and three years college education. 
Address “G. H. W.” care of Musical Courier, 113 
West 57th 8t., 


Fundamentals of Orchestra Playing, by 
Irving Cheyette, M.A., and Charles J. 
Roberts. 


Here is a_ stage-by-stage text-book for 
orchestra playing, offering the fundamentals 
of good technic, from the very start, with a 
few selected concert pieces, simply scored. 
The instruments are taken up separately, 
with fingering charts and detailed drawings 
describing each valve, or key, as the case 











LEOPOLDO GUTIERREZ 


Teacher of Singing 
Specialist in Voice Building 
320 East 42nd St., N. Y. C. MOhawk 4-8360 


ELLA MASON AHEARN 


In Series of Piano Class Lectures 
Group Piano InsTRUOTION COACHING IN CLASS PEDAGOGY 
106 Perry St., N. Y. CHelsea 3-1158 BRyant 9-7990 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN 


PIANIST—TEACHER—LECTURER 
Representative TOBIAS MATTHAY 
706 Steinway Hall, New York City 


REBA JURY 


Vocal Teacher 
Specialist in Choral Work 
Address: 330 W. 84th St., N. Y. TRa. 7-5435 


RONALD MURAT 


Composer—Violinist 
550 Riverside Drive 
Tel. UNiversity 4-3938 














New York 





BAND anno ORCHESTRA MUSIC 
or aLL PUBLISHERS, POSTPAID to you 


Vocal and Instrumental Solos, Duets, Trios, ete 
Instruction Material for al] Instruments. 


ORCHESTRA MUSIC SUPPLY CO. 
1658 Broapwar New Yoar 


NATIONAL "scue" 


Special attention to artist clippings 
48 W. 27th St., N. Y. BOgardus 4-6264 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
APPLIED MUSIC 


Kate S. Chittenden, Dean 
R. Huntington Woodman 
Theory and Composition 
230 West 59th St., New York 
Tel. Circle 7-5329 











ATTICO BERNABINI 


Formerly —_ Master Chicago Civic Opera 
School 
Appointment by letter 


pera Chorus 
821 Kimball Bias Chicago 


CELIA BRAENS 


Teacher of JULIA PETERS 
Voice Building and Placing 
49 East 78th St., New York BUtterfield 8-6612 


RUTH JULIAN KENNARD 


PIANO AND HARMONY 
Children a Specialty 


Studio 800, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C. Tel. Circle 7-2265 








MALATESTA 


or ‘0. 
Olok, "INSTRUCTION. FOR 
CONCERT—RADIO—OP. 
Studio: 215 W. 88th St., N. Y. SCh. 4-0963 


DANIEL MORALES 


Spanish Baritone 
Concert—Opera—Rapio 
1416 Steinway Hall, New York ACademy 2-1434 


CUTHRIGHT 


TENOR 
19 West 70th St., New York TRa. 7-6194 


ENZO DELL’OREFICE 
Coach of CARUSO 
Voice—Repertoire—Grand Opera 
Studio 7-2, Hotel Ansonia, N. Y. SUs 7-3300 


O-r-0zZ0 0 
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ESTABLISHED 1857 


PEABODY 


CONSERVATORY 
OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The oldest and most noted Conservatory 
in the Country. Circulars Mailed 














The World’s Greatest Musical Weekly 


The MUSICALOVRIER 


You surely wish to have a thorough and comprehensive weekly 
review of the world of music; fill out the accompanying slip and 
become a subscriber of the Musica Courter. 











FREE! Coon's Pocket 
Dictionary of Music 
Terms. Gives over 5,000 
definitions of terms and 
phrases in geveral use in 
music. This offer is for 
one year’s subscription 
and ~ p= for a lim- 





Musica — 113 West 57th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

For enclosed $5.00 send the Musica: Covnme for one year 

and include the dictionary. 

Trial offer: 3 months $1.25; 6 months $2.50. 





120 Garemens Avenue New York Ci 
FRANK DAMROSCH. Dean — 4 wool or onto 
loderate 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC Sar atl ts coded 
fae Westminster Choir School 


il: Training choral conductors for the church, civic chorus, school and college. 


PER John Finley Williamson, President Princeton, N. J. 


COMMUNITY CENTER ;Sc=™ or 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC SSeS 


Ghe Cleteland Justitute of 


ber Music Roatale Broadcasting Coast 
Confers Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, wee Digtems 
Arti 
BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Director 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 


Founded in 1865 
FOUR YEAR COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC 
BACHELOR’S DEGREE — MASTER’S DEGREE — —— CERTIFICATE 
Unexcelied cultural and musical Dormitories. mm equipment. 


enrollment. 
For catalogue end year book address: FRANK H. SHAW, Director, Oberlin, Ohio 


Dr. WILLIAM C. CARL 


Teacher of Organists and Director of 
THE GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 
51 Fifth Ave., New York 














(Dusic 


¢ School Music Course in conjunction with Western = ae 


2605 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 











Courees in Violin, Piano, Vetow, Oe 
gn Theory, Composition, and Public 

001 —— tending to the degree 
ef Mus. B., and all the advantages of 
Liberal Arts College. Tuition Reason- 
able. rite for catalog. 
Carl J. Waterman, Mus. D., 








Write for New Catalog 


Cannes Conservatory «Music 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 


SIXTY-SIXTH SEASON NOW OPEN 
Por catalogue address: C. M. Middleton, Registrar, 


> ROBERT BRAUN 


DIRECTOR 


Graduate School, Pottsville, Pa. 


16 Schools throughout Eastern Pennsylvania 





Director of Music 
Special Students may enter at any time 
Highland Ave. and Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 








EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 
318-326 West 391TH St., New York 








MUSICAL COURIER 


KATHRYN MEISLE 

receiving the insignia of the degree of 

Master of Music from President von 

KleinSmid of the University of South- 

ern California. The American coniralto 

of the Los Angeles and San Francisco 

ALBERT MEIFF, VIOLINIST, AND A GROUP OF HIS PRIVATE PUPILS IN opera companies was voted this distine 

PHILADELPHIA. tion last June by the board ef trustees 

Students came to study with Mr. Meiff from distances such as Florence, Ariz.; Verona, wo so aN ons oe per that 

MR. and MRS. RICHARD CROOKS Pa., and Havana Cuba, and from the surrounding towns of Chester, Pa.; Atlantic City, penn ; leno sai rl aac " Oc- 

y : etic po * et , , , sista? * 3 ‘ > ; P i he on’ O¢ ace o c- 

returning to: New York® tn te-SS. N. J., and Merchantville and Collingwood,sN. Y. (Kubey-Rembrandt Photo.) wiker 10 in the preatlaees sae tollew 

Olympic. Before making his début with ing Miss Meisle's appearance in recital 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, the ] 


in the university auditorium, (Photo © 
tenor will have a concert tour. International News Photos. Inc.) 


VERA NETTE, ‘ FORTUNE GALLO. 

New York vocal teacher, and faculty lea ak als A ae 

member of the New York College of ' - . ch ggelo ns a ’ “Ny By 1; en 

Music, has many crtists appearing in FRANCES HALL AND RUDOLPH GRUEN 7 h i iy oh 5 ag 0 a a ae 
: . ? ‘ , , He eatre, iNeu ore, ¢ ctober <2+ 

concert, church and radio work. (Photo have opened their new studio in New York. In addition to 


; way ! ‘ _— : This company is to tour several large 
by Canell Studio.) teaching they will be heard in joint and solo recitals. nities: 


MILANO UNIVERSITY FETES RETHBERG 
Followiny Elisabeth Rethberg’s recital in Milan on September 24, a banquet was given in 
her honor by the University of Milano and the Tomarkin Foundation. This picture sho 
‘: e j some of the guests. Left to right: Pietro Mascagni, Prof. T. Livini, rector of the Uniw 
PAUL WHITEMAN (right) sity of Milano; Rosa Ponselle; Herman Wetzler, American composer; Mme, Rethberg, 
consults with George Gershwin and Dana Suesse, two jazz writers whose serious symphonic Dr. Tomarkin, of the American Tomarkin Foundation; Mme. Rethberg’s husband, Albert 


works Mr. Whiteman will conduct at his concert in Carnegie Hall, New York, November 4. Doman; the Prefect of Milano; and Mme. Mascagni. (Photo by Bruni Foto Agenzia.) 


(See Inside Front Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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JOSEPH SZIGETI 


Returns via the Orient after the New Year for his eighth American tour. 


Now playing sixty-five concerts in Australia and New Zealand. 





























